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|OrFictaL Norice. | 
Notice of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas 
Association. 
—<e 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 9th, 10th and 11th days of May. Due notice of the action of the 
Committee of Arrangements will be given in a subsequent issue of this 
JOURNAL. 

Members intending to present papers will confer a favor upon the Secretary 
by forwarding to his address at as early a date as possible the titles of their 


articles, i 
Sincere pleasure is taken in stating that the ontlook for a profitable and 
largely attended meeting is exceedingly favorable, and the best of reasons 


exists for the belief that this expectation will be fully realized. 
A. W. Lirrizron, Secretary. 


fnxrenEeD AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y¥.. 
AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 


BILITIES. 
<> 
When allusion was made in these columns to the inaugural address of the 
President of the New England Association being ani excellent exempliticaticn 
of the practical nature of the speaker, we had particularly in mind one cr 
two sentences of the speech. As an instance, take the questions, ‘* Wh: t 
are we organized for? Why are we here to-day?” They show on their face 


the desire of the presiding officer to bring his listeners down to the practical 


our deductions on this score we can turn to the remarks relative to the sewi- 
annual meetings, which will teud to bear us out in this particular, 

Naturally, then, the question arises: What is the proper work of an as- 
sociation of gas managers? We do not refer to the New England conven- 
tion especially ; but put the inquiry generally, to include all the societies of 
gas engineers scattered throughout the country. Let us seek the answer to 
the query in the constitution of the American Gas Light Association, where 
we read, in article 2, ‘‘ The objects of this Association shall be—the promo- 
tion and advancement of knowledge, scientific and practical, in all matters 
relating to the construction and management of gas works, and the manu- 
facture, distribution, and consumption of illuminating gas, to the end that its 
cost may be cheapened and its cousumption increased. The establishment 
and maintenance of a spirit of fraternity between the members of the As- 
sociation, by social intercourse, and by friendly exchange of information and 
ideas on the before meptioned subject matters,” 

The remaining scction of this article of the constitution bears on the rel: 
tion between the gas manufacturer and the consumer. We may confine our- 
selves, for the present, to the first two clauses, 

And may we be pardoned for putting the pertnent question: What hav 
our associations, singly or combined, done this last year toward the advance: - 
ment of knowledge relating to gas matters ? 

The answer will come that they have done much; that though no very 
abstruse papers have been read at any of the conventions during the last 
twelve months, nevertheless much information has been given, and received 
by the members at these gatherings. And doubtless the reply will be sup- 
plemented with the remark that more good comes to the members from their 
semi-social semi-private chats, than the members of similar organizations in 
foreign lands devise from weighty papers which are read at their meetings 
Let us admit the truthfulness of the answer. Let us grant that the ruk 
which seems to hold in some of the Continental gatherings of gas managers, 
that a paper to be worthy of their consideration must bristle with re condite 
matters put in a complete form, is one which should be studiously avoided, 
We will even go farther and say, with all candor, that we would rather, in- 
finitely rather, have our Association meetings partake of the nature of a 
gathering of practical men discussing, in asocial, manner matters connected 
with their business than that there should be any foundation for the stricture 
that the meetings are only of interest to the professional engineer. Nevyer- 





theless, we say, in the face of the admissions, and with equal candor, no such 
progress has been made, the last year, in the advancement of knowledge re- 
lating to our business, us should have been made. For we hold strongly to 
the opinion that every year should see some one of the disputed questions of 
gas polity investigated so thoroughly and systematically that the conclu- 
sions to which the research leads may be final for a long time to come. The 
truth is, that only the second clause of the article of the constitution quoted 
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work of the Association. If any doubt is entertained of the correctness of 
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has been lived up to And possibly it has escaped many of our readers that 


the two clauses are not a repetition, one of the other, but they reter to two 
(listinct methods for disseminating kuowledge of special interest to gas men. 
And it is the first section which should in the future receive more attention. 

As illustrative of the advantages which would flow from systematic work 
Would 
we greatly err if we were to say that one-fifth of the time of the various 


mectings of the year or two passed has been taken up with the consideration 


on the part of our associations, let us turn to the eoke question. 


of the yield of coke per ton of coal, and the side issues involved in its con- 
sideration ? And would we err if we were to say that we are not much wiser 
in this particular now than we were twenty-four months ago? Nor have we 
far to seek for an explanation ot the unproductiveness of these discussions ; 
for it 1s clear that experiments of such a nature as the yield of coke per ton 
of coal, made independently by different members, under varying cireum- 
stances, must lead to conflicting results. Thus, one investigator will have 


the coke measured and weighed hot, another will first have it drenched with 


water, while yet another will see that only sufficient water is thrown on it to | 


blacken the top layer of the coke. One will use a bushel basket, another a 
measure of ten-fold greater capacity, while in another instance athree-bushel 
measure will be made use of. Yet, again, one gentleman will base his dedw: - 
tious on results reached by using a measure holding ten heaped bushéts, 
while another will employ a measure equal to ten stricken bushels and then 
heap the large zauge. Then, again, there are differences in the coal, and in 
the percentage of caunel used. 
ble to take these independent experiments and draw therefrom any safe con- 
clusions. But what a different aspec! this matter would assume if it were 
referred to a committee of one of our associations, who would readily draw 
up a plan of operations which all could follow, stipulating the conditions 
under which the experiments were to be conducted, the size and shape of 


Then a 


would be reached which could be accepted as well nigh conclusive. 


the measure to be employed, and other particulars, conclusion 

And the 
time of our meetings eould be more profitably employed. 
coke question, not because it is one of absorbing interest, but give it promi- 
nence as a handy illustration of the geod results which would flow from a 
little systematic committee work. Again, how conflictiug are the data rela- 
tive to the amounts of gas purified per bushel of lime, and how easy it would 
be for a committee to bring order out of this chaos, so that the results ob- 
tained by the several managers would be easily compared. Take another 
case ; the returns in regard to street leakage are always meaningless ; but if 
a few members of one of our associations were to take hold of the subject 
some plan would be evolved, whereby the comparative loss of the several 
companies could be considered. 


Bat the objection will be raised that the American gas manager is so busy | 


We 


The work we have so far 


that no one would have the time to devote to such committee work. 


deny the statement in the most emphatic manner. 


outlined would take so little time that we doubt not anyone would be willing 


and ready to do his share. When we come to more recondite matters, as the 


scieutitic investigation of some vexed question, wherein careful and elaborate 


experiments are hecessary in order to arrive at conclusive resulis, then we 


will admit that a greater demand would be made upon the time of some one 


or two members than could be reasonably asked of anybody. In such a 


case, W hy uuld not a scientist be employed to make such experiments, leav- 


ing ouly for the committee the mapping out of the work ? The treasuries of 


1€ SOCcleties whould be equal to the emergency, 


} 


the majority of tl 
Thus we have outlived briefly how we think the tenor of the first section 
» second article of the constitution of the American Gas Light Ass: Cia- 


tion would be more thoroughly lived up to. We would not for a moment 


detract from the value of the social features of these various meetings. We 
appreciat full well—none better—tbut great good comes from these conver- 
sutional meetings, especi lly to the younger members of the prof ssion ; but 


what we plead for is that there be 
Let 


for every meeting a limited number of good papers 


some systematic work combined there- 
with. the managers of our associations see to it that there are provided 
we do not stipulate for 
After these 


have received attention, there will be ample opportunity for the social part 


abstruse dissertations 


-and some conclusive committee work. 


of the programm 


foreign associa 


By such a plan we would combine the strong points of 
tions with the good of our own. And as each succeeding year 


rolls by, one would see something accomplished, something done to earn a 


just reput 
The Western meeti 


brethren an example in this matter ? 


ig is the next on the list. not set their 


Will they 





CONSOLIDATION IN BROOKLYN. 
< 


The 


Fulton 


Thus it is clear that it is well nigh impussi- | 


We mention the | 


Municipal Company has not yet succeeded in absorbing the | 


Street Lighting in San Francisco, Cal. 
to 

San Francisco (Cal.) is in a bad way financially. In our issue of March 2 
we gave a short account of the action taken by the Board of Supervisors in 
reference to the curtailing of the number of street lamps in order that the 
amount of money available for stree tlighting pur vses might not be exceeded. 
It will be remew- 
; down from 5,438 to 


The action referred to was taken on the 6th of FLbis cry. 
bered that it was decided to cut the number of lam 


| 3,000. 


This scheme was carried out for a short while ; but on February 26, 
|the august supervisorial body determined that further retrenchment was 
necessary, and a reselution was passed ordering the entire disc »ntinuance of 
the use of gas in the city’s lamps. Since the passage of this order San 
Francisco has been in the dark, as to her streets, and in the night time a 
| state of the greatest confusion exists ; lawlessness is rampant, and the thieves 
om holding high carnival. The San Francisco Chronicle presents the fol- 
lowing interesting picture : 
** William F, Hale was found dead a few mornings ago in the cut at the 
The Coroner’s jury found that he 
| came to his death from a fall down the bluff and that the accident would not 


| crossing of First and Bryant streets. 


| have occurred had the usual street lamp kept there not been discontinued by 
| order of the Board of Supervisors. Two highway robbers were arrested on 
| the night of the 7th inst. by Policemen Coffey, Jones and Meagher, but they 
were enabled to escape through the cimmerian darkness of the streets and 
will, with scores of their kind, be actively plying their vocation again to- 
|night and as long as the darkness continues. Moreover, this extinguish- 
ment of the street lights is a direct bid for re-enforcements of thieves, rob- 
bers, and burglars from the country and from Eastern cities, where their 
Aud such accideuts as caused the death 
Either the 
company or the city ought to be liable in damages for these, since they re- 


chances are less favored than here. 


of Hale may be looked for as very frequent occurrences, gas 


sult directly from the acts of one or the other, or both.” 

No only has the gas been turned off from the public lamps, but the Police 
The Fire Depart- 
ment is so illy previded for that a short time ago it was thought it might be 


and Fire Departments have been put on short allowance, 


necessary to turn the engine horses out to pasture for want of food for them, 
Extravagance has bred its attendant evils, and the political hangers-on of 
With a tax rate of 
21 per cent. for city alimony proper, which yields nearly $3,350,000 for the 
government of a compact city of 240,000 inhabitants, the streets are in dark- 
ness and public matters are going to wreck generally. 


course fight against curtailment in the proper quarters, 





* Is it Economy to do So? 
oo 
The management of the elevated railroads of New York City has instituted 
a series of experiments with a view to employing kerosene instead of gas for 
the lighting of the stations and platforms. 
Two stations on the Sixth avenue line, one at Fiftieth street and the other 
at Fifty-third street, have been supplied with lamps and the officers are 





watching the effect of the change. The Manhattan Railway Company had a 


three years’ contract with the Metropolitan, the Harlem and Manhattan gas 


companies to supply the stations with gas at $1.25 per thousand, This con- 
tract expired last October, when the price was raised to $2.25. Last year 
the gas account of the company amounted to $43,220. The advance in the 
price in gas would make the account this year $66,595. The directors of the 


elevated roads should bear in mind the experience gained by the 


Inanave- 
It would 
more than likely be somewhat cheaper to burn gas than bear the expense of 


ment of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad elsewhere noted. 


rebuilding one or two stations after tey had been destroyed by fire. 





Another Naphtha Fire. 
— 

The storage building of the Automatic Lighting Company, on Elizabeth 
avenue, opposite the City Hall, Elizabeth, N. J., was destroyed by fire on 
the afternoon of Sunday, March 25, The material used in manufacturing 
thelight which the company supplies to the city is naphtha, and the building 
' the 
Two 


hose-carriages were caught so near the flames that they had to be abandoued, 


burned with such rapidity that much consternation ensued, Luckily 


flames were prevé nted from extending to the neighboring structures. 


and one of them was destroyed. The loss occasioned will exceed $10,000. 


The fire did not interfere with the lighting of the city. 











| Facrs in HypRavtics. 
| diameters, if you double the diameter of a 

four times. A foot of 
| 1,728 cubic inches, or seven and one-half gallons. 
| power of boilers requires one cubic foot of water per hour. The 


The capacity of pipes is as the square of their 


pipe you increase its capacity 


water weighs 62} pounds, and contains 


cubic 


Each rik minal horse 


works of the Nassau Gas Light company into its system ; the management | ordinary speed to run a pump is one hundred feet of piston per 


of the Nassau Gas Light Company is still intact. 


| minute. 
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The Management of Small Gas Works. 
> 


By C. J. Russert Humpureys. 


{Continued from page 124. | 
We are very willing to admit that in the design of our retort house we 
have shown a somewhat larger building than it is customary to ereet for a 
like number of retorts. We, however, had our reasons for fixing on the 
dimensions stated. It has already been noted why we want the extra width 
it only remains to be said th t the 10} ft. space at the end 
of the stack will be utilized for We hold firmly to the 


opinion that a gas works is not complete without an apparatus for remov- 


in the structure ; 
a tar scrubber. 
ing tar by means of friction ; and, further, that the position for such a ma- 
chine is next to the hydraulic main, because it is very necessary to have the 
gas pass through it hot. 
space for the boiler, was our main reason for making the house as long as 


To give room for this apparatus, as well as afford 


we did. 

The zig-zag scrubber, two compartments, 3 ft. by 2 ft. in cross section, by 
18 ft. in height, will answer our immediate necessities, but we will so plan 
the connections as to admit of more sections being added as they may be re 
quired, The apparatus will be surrounded by a sheathing of 4 by 8; the 
intervening space of one foot all around will be filled in with mineral wool, 
while the connecting pipe from the hydraulic main will be covered with 
asbestos felting. We will, of course, provide inlet and outlet valves and 
hye-pass. 

[t may be as well to stat. here that the connections throughout the works 
will be 8 in, in diameter and the valves will be of the pattern having an out- 
side thread, which is the preferable style where there is any tar or other re- 
siduum. 

The condeusers (so called) are now entitled to attention, From our par- 
enthetical remark it will be seen that we object to their usual appellation ; 
let us say that we think the correct term for this part of our plant is the 
‘gooler.” Friction, not refrigeration, is the proper agency to employ in re- 
If 


these points be kept in view, no harm can come of our using the common 


moving the tar; and as for the gas, we wish to cool, not condense, it. 


titles for them, and we might be deemed pedantic if we insisted on giving 
them anew name. We will employ what is generally known as the multi- 
tubular condenser, but we cannot reconcile ourselves to the plan on which 
they are often constructed ; we reter to the arrangement where two of these 
apparatuses are in use, but each one so divided as to form two machines, 
Thus, if each of the two condensers contained 18 three-inch pipes, the gas 
would pass up nine of them, down the remaining nine, and then perform a 
similar circuit through the second one, By this unique plan the gas is alter- 
nately in contact with cold and hot pipes, and vice versa, 

We will erect two condensers, 3 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. high, each to 
contain 18 three-inch tubes. We will so arrange the connecting pipes that 
the gas, as it comes from the zig-zag, will be free to go through either of the 
two coolers (we doubt not that it will be equally distributed tetween the 
two) ; and so the one passage will suffice to bring down the temperature to 
the desired point—say 60° F, Each apparatus will be provided with inlet 
and outlet valves, so we will be free to use only one machine in cold weather 
if we so desire. 

The record of either the Root or Mackenzie exhauster is such that we can 
adopt either with perfect confidence. The capacity of the machine will be 
The combined exhauster and engine are 
often recommended as being particularly suited to small works, 


two-thirds of a foot per revolution. 
Frankly 
We must concede that such a combi 
very compact arrangemené ; but, as the exhauster and engine 


speaking, we hold a contrary opinion. 
ation makes a 
are connected directly, it is necessary that the two machines make an equal 
number of revolutions per minute, and as the former would move at a very 
low speed in the summer season, the engine would be going so slowly that it 
would be apt to stop on the center, As an illustration, in our imaginary 
works, during the period of minimum consumption, the exhauster would 
make only 24 revolutions per minute ; it is therefore manifest that if we at- 
mpt to check the engine down to the same speed it would come to a halt 
We will there- 
Our preference is 
The two machines will be connected by belting 
We will have two driving pulleys for the engine, 
ne for the time of heavy gas consumption, the other for the summer season. 
rhe relative circumference of the two wheels will be as 2 to 1. To facilitate 
our making the change from one to the other, we will have a section of the 
driving belt corresponding with the difference in the pulleys, so fixed that it 
can be quickly laced in or taken out. 
The exhauster will be fitted with a Smith & Sayre compensator, For con 
trolling the speed of the machine we will use either the governor made by 


+} 


on the center, or, at the best, run with great irregularity. 
fore use a 3-horse power engine, on a separate bed plate. 
for the horizontal type. 


with an overhead shaft. 


1e same firm, or one of the American Meter Company’s make, or possibly 
the Huntoon pattern. Any of these will work well, and it is therefore un- 








necessary to state our preference. In any case we will be particular to have 


the throttle valve close to the steam chest of the engine, as well as to have 
the valve and the governoe in close juxtaposition, Equal care will be exer- 
cised to have the connecting Jevers work with perfeet freedom and simultan- 


eously, without any lost motion, Nor will we be any the less careful in 
avoiding in the governor mechanism all thin rods, such as would, on account 
of their flexibility, have a constant tendency to spring. This is but another 
form of lost motion. 

All the connecting pipes for the exhauster, condensers, ete., will be, as far 
as possible, on the ground floor, while the machines themselves will be on 


the upper level. 

No syphon pots or water lutes will be placed either in the engine room or 
the cellar beneath. A partition wall will be erected on both floors, dividing 
With 


caution we will be free to use a light in the engine room, and be 


the engine room and basement from the scrubber section. this pre 
enabled to 
exclude from it the ammoniacal vapors which would have been prevalent here 
had we combined the scrubber room with the necessary drip pots, and the 
engine room. 

f 3 ft. 


The filling will be of wooden lattice work, aud so ar- 


‘She serubber will be built on the tower principle, with u diameter « 
and a height of 18 ft. 
ranged that open spaces and the solid portion? of the trays will alternate. 
The pressure of the water will be made to work its own distributing mech- 
anism, 

The purifiers, four in number, will be 
The Intes will be 10 in. deep. 
most rules these purifiers would be large enough for a make of 80,000 feet 


6 ft. 3 in. by & ft., and will be 
worked by a dry center valve, Acce rding to 
a 
day ; we think nothing will be lost by having them large—on the contrary, 
we will get more work out of a given quantity of lime. Another advantage 
accruing from their large area is that, as the purifiers will not have to he 
turned on very often, they can be prepared during odd moments. Again we 
will have to diverge from the common practice by refusing to adopt the fossil- 
ized plan of using five thin layers of lime in each purifier ; two lines of trays 
The aisles through the 
center of the purifying room will be 6 ft. wide, and door from the lime room 
will be in the middle of the width of the building. We a chute 
from the purifier house to the level below, so that the refuse lime can be 
An incline road- 
way will be built at the end of the lime shed, in order that this material may 
be carted directly into the building. 

The capacity of the station meter will be 5,000 feet per hour. 


will be more efficient, as well as more economical. 
will have 


thrown directly into the barrow or car on the lower floor, 


We will not 
attach to it a syphon overflow at the water line, but content ourselves with 
We will see that the 
cock on the water supply pipe is in a handy position ; thus there will be no 
Meter 
makers have such a tender regard for their goods that they are usually satis- 


having a very plain marker for showing the true level. 
excuse for allowing the water line to vary from the correct mark. 


fied with marking the water line on station meters by a row of faint center- 
punch marks, which are almost obliterated by a coat of paint ; consequently 
the 
We prefer a marker attached to the case of 


it is a matter of a few moments to determine whether or no the water in 
gauge is at the correct point. 
the meter, and extending out to the glass. 

In our plan we have stipu'ated for a holder house, because we think, in a 
small works, it is very necessary that such a structure should be covered in, 
and be safe from the effects of heavy storms. Any gas engineer will admit 
that it is not a pleasant task to ascend a gasholder in the face of a gale of 
It must also be granted that, if the work has to 


wind and clear it of snow. 


be done during the night, when perhaps there is only one man on duty, the 
luckless individual who has to perform the task is not to be envied. 

We will have scales attached to the holder, both inside and outside the 
building, so that the amount of gas on hand may be readily ascertained. 

Our street governor will be made on the Hunt principle, which is the most 
inexpensive and simple regulator with which we are acquainted 

3y building the the meter and governor houses adjoining, we will be en- 
abled to have all the holder valves together. A direct connection, with its 


proper valve, will be made at this point between the street supply pipe and 
the meter outlet, permitting gas to be sent direct to the main in case of acci- 
dent to the he vider. 


To be continued 





An Excellent Showing. 
me 


e lve four 





The Williamsburgh Gas Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., d 
thousand dollars more last year for their ammoniacal liquor than in any 
| previous year. This is due entirely to Mr. J. RK. Thomas’s intelligent manip- 
| ulation of the ‘‘ Standard 
per ton of coal were used. 

beat it during the coming year. 
known firm who agree to take all the liquor made and pay for it at che ra 


| of 274 cents per ton of coal carbonized. 


Ten gallons of clean water 
Good as this result is, Mr. Thomas proposes to 


washer-serubber. 


He has concluded a contract with a well- 


. 
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OvrrFictaL Report.—Continued from page 128. | 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting ot the New England Association | 
of Gas Engineers. 
Ae 
Hevp ar Youna’s Horen, Boston, Mass., Fes. 21 and 22, 1883. 


| purpose ; in other words the water gas, at their own cost of production, could 


not compete with coke for heating. 
In this connection I will add that Mr. E. 
with water gas and with coal gas for heating purposes and has very kindly 


Vanderpool has experimented 


given the gas fraternity the results of his experiments. In this paper Mr 


| Vanderpool says, that to compete with coal at $6.00 per ton, coal gas must 


AFTERNOON SeEsston-- Fes. 21. 


Mr. F. C. Sherman then read the following paper on 


STEAM HEATING VS. GAS HEATING. 

My paper is a brief review of evidence taken under a petition addressed to 
the Connecticut Legislature on behalf of the Hartford Steam Heating 
Company to evolute into a gas company. 

The Hartford Steam Company, organized under the laws of Connecticut to 
distribute steam for heating and mechanical purposes, applied to the 
Legislature now in session to have their charter amended so as to allow them 
to distribute gas for these same purposes. At a hearing before a Committee 
of the Legislature, the petitioners stated that they had 2} miles of mains laid 
in the streets of Hartford, had 20 boilers in position for use, and were eon- 
suming under these boilers 40 tons of coal daily. They claimed that by 
converting their coal into gas, through some of the water gas processes now 
before the public, they could send out the same amonut of heat with one 
half the coal they were at present using, but no evidence was introduced te 
show that this could really be done. The petitioners did not name the pro- 
cess they proposed to use, nor the kind of gas they proposed to distribute, 
simply specifying ‘‘ gas for heating and mechanical purposes.” 

They did not state the price at which they proposed to sell their gas, only 
that they could make it such as to compete with coal where it is used in large 
«quantities for making steam. In regard to the profits of selling steam for 
power and for heating, by sending it around in pipes to the customers places 
of business or residence, about which so much was said some three years ago, 
and which we were assured would be 100 per cent. per annum, they said 
their expectations had not’ been realized. There had been no profit ; on the 
coatrary they had Jost money in the business. 

They showed the Committee a plan and description of Springer’s process, 
which has just been introduced into the Elgin Watch Company's Works, at 
Elgin, Ul. This Springer patent is a cupola process by which, it is claimed, 
one ton of coal can be made to produce from 70,000 to 100,000 feet of water 
gas; but, as this process had been in operation only one week, not much account 
was made of it as evidence. It was claimed that with coal at $4.00 per ton, 
gas could be produced by this process for four cents per 1,000 feet, and that 
it could be carburetted sufficiently to give it an odor for two cents a 1,000, 
although they did not admit that it was necessary to give it an odor. 

They claimed that only 20 per cent. of the heat units in coal could be 
utilized in the best arranged apparatus yet known for its combustion, but 
that in the use of gaseous fuel 80 per cert. cf the heat units could be made 
available. 

They proposed to introduce their gas into dwelling houses for heating and 
cooking purposes, and in fact into every place where either heat or power 
may be needed, They stated that by carburetting the gas on the premises 
where it was to be used it could be snecessfully employed as an illuminating 
gas, and could furnish light very much cheaper than could be done with 
ordinary coal gas. They claimed that gas is to be the fuel for the future. 

Remonstrances against this petition were made by the Hartford Gas Light 
Company, by the owners of real estate adjoining the proposed location of the 
new gas Works, and by the City Attorney on behalf of the Board of Street 
Commissioners, who protested against the tearing up of the streets. 

The Gas Light Company claimed that they had mains in the streets in the 
territory which the amended charter proposed that the Steam Heating Com- 
pany should occupy ; that they were now furnishing gas for heating, for fuel, 
and for mechanical purposes ; that the amount of gas thus used was very 
limited ; that gas for fuel and for power could be used profitably only where 


be sold at 31 cents per 1,000 cubie feet, and water gas at 15} cents per 1,000, 
He says further, ‘ It was found that 1 cubic foot of ordinary coal gas would 
rather more than do the work of 2 feet of water gas, both gases being used under 
identical conditions.”” Speaking of the heat required to produce water gas, 
he says, ‘‘ If we look at the heat required in the manufacture of water gas to 
produce the decomposition, ete., giving the benefit of an extremely favorable 
estimate, we find that the gas will yield but a little more than half as many 
units of heat as are required for its production. Assuming that it is possible 
t> produce 1,000 cubic feet of water gas with a consumption of 50 pounds of 
carbon, we have in the carbon 645,300 units of heat, and in the water gas 
341,000, showing an absolute loss of 304,300 units, or nearly one-half of the 
energy of the fuel, so that it takes nearly twice (and from the data generally 
accepted not less than four times) as much heat to make water gas, as the 
gas will yield when consumed.” 

The Hartford Gas Light Company rightly claimed that what the Steam 
Heating Company proposed to do was an untried experiment, no evidence 
showing that water gas was ever distributed on a commercial scale for fuel 
and for heating and mechanical purposes, and that the amendment to their 
charter would be worthless, except as it allowed them to distribute gas for 
illumination, 

They also called the attention of the Committee to the extremely poisonous 
nature of the gas which the Steam Heatiug Company proposed to distribute 
in the homes and shops of their cusfomers ; such gas containing 40 per cent. 
of carbonic oxide. The London Journal of Gas Lighting, vol, 5, p. 336, 
speaking of water gas, says, ‘‘It is composed of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, 
and earbonie acid. The hydrogen and carbonic acid produce no poisonous 
action on the animal economy, but the carbonic oxide is one of the most 
poisonous gases known. A very small portion of carbonic oxide mixed with 
the air of a room is sufficient to kill all the persons who are in it ; and as this 
gas is totally devoid of smell its presence cannot be perceived. It is pro- 
duced by the imperfect combustion of carbon; and it is this gas which 
causes the death of persons who commit suicide by charcoal fumes, Death 
is occasioned in those cases by real poisoning. It is on account of the emi- 
nently poisonous properties of carbonic oxide which always forms a large 
proportion of the gas made from water, and which cannot be absorbed by 
any practical means yet known, that the water gas was rejected in a positive 
manner by the Municipal Commission of Paris.” 

It was shown that where this gas was given an odor by carburetting it for 
illuminating purposes, and the carbonic oxide reduced to 26 per cent. of the 
volume, it was still very dangerous. Statistics were given, showing that 
since 1878 83 deaths or poisoning accidents, some of the latter proving fatal, 
have been caused directly by the inhalation of illuminating water gas in New 
York and Brooklyn, and that notwithstanding the fact that from four to five 
times more coal gas had been sold in the two cities than water gas, but one 
death from illuminating coal gas had occurred, this being a suicide who in- 
haled the gas for 36 hours ina small room, the crevices and key-hole of 
which he had stuffed with paper. 

It could have been added that the history of water gas in our own State 
confirms its poisonous record. Since its introduction by the Middletown Gas 
Light Company three persons have been killed in that place by inhaling this 
gas, within the last three years. This company may have five hundred con- 
sumers, 

Since the introduction of illuminating coal gas into this State, in 1848, 
in the cities of Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport, and numerous other 
smaller places, there is no record of a single death caused by its inhalation. 

The waste of energy caused in its production, and the poisonous nature of 





ts use was intermittent, and that for steady use it could not compete with 


coal, 


charged for gas ever since they commenced the business, in 1849 : that there 
z r . , 

were no petitions for this charter outside of the Steam Heating Company ; 
and that it would be impossible to draw up the proposed amendment to the 


charter in any way that would not make the Steam Heating Company an op- 
position gas company and a competitor to them in the sale of illuminat- 
Ine pas. 


The Hartford Gas Light Company further claimed that water gas used 


the article when produced, are two items so inseparably associated for the 
present with water gas, that they stand as strong arguments against its intro- 


Before the Committee the City Attorney protested against tearing up the 
streets for that which the petitioners themselves confessed was an experi- 
ment. He said that they had left the streets in which they had laid thei 
steam pipes in a very bad condition, and that by their constant breaking up 
of the streets for repairs of their pipes they had made a nuisance. He 
thought it would be better to try the experiment in some other place than in 
Hartford. He would not oppose the introduction of any tried improvement 


. - . | . + a 
Thev claimed also that there had been a constant decrease in the price | duction anywhere as a substitue for coal gas. 
| 


as fuel could not be produced at such a price as to compete with coal, and in | into their city, but wanted no more experimenting in their streets. 


proof of this they cited the Municipal Gas Light Company of New York. 
This company claims to put water gas into their holders for ten cents per 


) 


1,000 cubic feet. Some three years ago they tried the experiment of using 
this water gas for heating their retorts, but presently abandoned the use of 


it because they found it to their advantage to continue to buy coke for this 


Discussion. 
The President—Are there any remarks to be made upon Mr. Sherman's 
paper ? 
Mr. Cahot—I move the thanks of the Association be extended to Mr, Sher- 
| man for his very interesting paper. 
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The Secretary—It seems to me that we shall eut off discussion by passing 


a vote of thanks at this time. It is usual to pass such a resolution after the 


discussion has closed. The company with which I am connected proposes to 
introduce gas for heating and cooking purposes; but Mr. Sherman’s paper 
rather discourages it. 

Mr. Sherman—We have a visitor here from Auburn, N. Y., who tells me 
that he has been experimenting with coal gas for heating his own house, and 
finds that 7,000 feet of coal gas is only equal to 200 pounds of coal, which, at 
the price he pays for coal in that place, would require the gas to be fur- 
nishen at seven cents per thousand for heating purposes. 

Mr. Cabot—l did not desire to cut off debate on this subject by offering 
my resolution of thanks, 
likely to be much discussion. 

The President—The Association would like to hear from Mr, Dunning, of 
Auburn, if he is present. 

Mr. Dunning—The experiment referred to by Mr. Sherman was tried by | 
At that time it rather looked to the Gas Light 
Company as if it might soon become desirable to utilize its property for 
some other purpose, than the making of gas for illumination, 
fitting up my house for heating by steam, and thought I would see what 


[thought it a subject on which there was not | 


me four or five years ago, 
i was then 
could be done by tusing gas for fuel. I corresponded with the Providence 
Retort Gas Stove Company, told them what I wauted, gave them the dimen- 
sions of my boiler, and they sent me seven burners, aud recommended them 
as being equal to the heating of my house. ‘These burners had a capacity of | 
from 10 to 20 feet per hour, as the pressure might vary from 1 to 2 inches. 
After placing them under the boiler and starting up, I found that it was im- 
possible to get up sufficient steam pressure, and I wrote on for more burn- 
ers. They sent me six more, and I experimented with them in various posi- 
tions, and finally managed to get up sufficient heat to produce the steam to 
warm my house, It was with the result stated by Mr. Sherman, that it re- 
quired 7,000 feet of gas to take the place of 200 pounds of coal. 
mented alternately, one week with coal and the next week with gas. The 


I experi- 


uverage result was about the figures that have been given. 

The Secretary—In speaking aside to Mr. Sherman, I told him that I 
thought he rather discouraged the use of gas stoves. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ I do 
not. T have one in my own house.” From what has been said, and from 
the figures presented, one would be apt to conclude it was far from economi- 
¢al to use illuminating gas for heating or cooking ; yet I think the exper- 
dence of many of us will show that it can be economically used for both 
purposes, 

The President—I think you got a wrong impression from Mr, Sherman’s 
paper. I understood him to say that it was unprofitable*to use water gas for 
heating purposes. 

The Secretary—No; he referred to coal gas. 

Mr. Todd—I would like to ask Mr. Dunning if the boiler used by him 
was an iron boiler, or a copper boiler especially adapted for the purpose. 

Mr. Dunning—The boiler was an ordinary one, such as those used for 





heating by steam. After I began the use of gas I put in a grate, and have 


since been heating my house with coal, I think, perhaps, 1 shouldhave had 
We found great difticulty 


in avoiding the edor, whieh seemed to pass all through the house, and 


better results if the boiler had had copper flues. 


It was 
necessary, in order to carry off the odor, to have every draft open between the 


which probably arose from the gas not being properly cousumed. 
boiler and the chimney. Consequently a large part of the heat would pass 
up the chimney. Yet it was necessary to do this, and to waste the heat, in 
order to keep the disagreeable odor from filling the house. I experimented 
by placing the burners in various positions; yet the result was as I have | 
stated. 
ient to warm the house continuously for twenty-four hours without a great 


It did not seem possible to get heat enough to generate steam suffic- 


waste of gas, and an expense altogether out of comparison with the expense 
attending the use of coal, 

Mr. Taber—From what experience and iuformation I have, I am led to 
agree with the conclusion drawn by Mr. Sherman, as stated in his paper— 
that, as a fuel for heating large surfaces or spaces, gas is not the most econ- 


omical fuel that can be used. I do not think it can be introduced for house- 





We are all aware of 
We can highly recommend the 


1eating except under very heavy expensive conditions, 
heating pt ler very | y expensive litions 
| 


the relative cost of steam and gas engines. 
gas engine for intermittent use, for low powers, just as we can recommend | 
the gas stove for small spaces ; but I have never seen it applied in large | 
spaces to any advantage whatever. I made an experiment last summer, in 
trying to heat an ordinary water-back with gas ; and I found that, even with 
copper tubes, it was impossible to do so without an expenditure of four or | 
five times as much for fuel as would have been required by the use of coal. | 
The amount of gas that went through that stove was really astonishing. 
And yet for a small cooking stove or heater gas may be used economically. 
There is a limit to the use of gas for heating. 
that would satisfactorily heat an office of any dimensions. For small spaces | 
gas can be used to advantage ; and some, to whom we have recommended it 


I never yet found a gas stove | 


| 


| continnously. 


{and labeled in such a way that ‘‘ He who runs may read.” 


have been entirely satishied with the result; but for he atin large spaces I 
think gas companies should be very careful how they recommend heating by 
gas, as it will not prove satisfactory. 


Mr. Allyn—lI think that the President has had some experience in the use 


of gas for fuel. Does he consider it economical 

The President—lIt is economical to a certain extent [ have had the same 
experience as Mr. Taber, having used it to take t place of the water-back. 
[ have found that in a furnace we burned a great deal more gas than was 
really necessary. I found that very often the burners that heat the water, 
or the boiler, were left going all mght. That was one disadvantage, Other- 


wise it was economical, and would do the \ 

Mr. Todd—Reference has been made to the cost of running a gas engine 
A geiitleman connected with my company spoke to me about 
getting a gas engine ; and I sent to Boston for an estimate of the cost of run- 
ning a gas engine ten hours per day. The information furnished in reply 
was to the effect that the gas would cost twenty cents per horse power for ten 
hours, with gas at $2.00 per 1,000 feet. [do not think steam engine can 
be run any cheaper than that. 


Mr. Fette—I have been investigating somewhat the subject of gas engines 


[ went to the store at 229 Franklin street, to see a seven-horse power engine 
which was there running two large elevators for ten hours per day. I asked 
the man who was operating it some questions, put he replied that he was no 
mechanic, and knew nothing about engines, ‘' But,” said I, ‘‘ you run this 
eugine ?” He replied, *‘I do; and have been running it for a year They 
were thus saving the expense of an engineer. I then saw one of the mem- 


-onnected with the use of 


bers of the firm, and asked him the disadvantag: 
the gas engine. He said that there were none. J asked him what it cost 
him. He said they had run it for two years, and that at the present price of 
gas in Boston it cost them $1.25 per day for gas and water to run the seven-, 
horse power engine. 


Mr. Taber—lI would not have it understood that I in any Way deprecate 


the use of the gas engine. I think gas can be economically used for small 
powers ; but for large powers, or for heating large spac [ think we should 


be very careful how we recommend gas. 

The President—The discussion on this paper seems to be taking rather a 
wide range. If there is no objection, we will now proceed to the reading of 
the next paper. 

Mr. Nettleton—Before the next paper is read I would like to take up the 
discussion on a subject suggested by Mr. Sherman’s paper, that of carbonic 
T was at the Pittsburgh meeting, and was not satistied with the way 
that the subject was handled there. 
Mr. Sherman’s paper is that here is another method by which these water 


oxide, 
[t seems to me that the main point of 


gas men are going to push their business, I think the great argument 
which should be used against the introduction of water eas, is the poisonous 
nature of the gas. It seems to me that this has been very effectually proven 


by the experience in New York and Brooklyn. Water gas has been supplied 
in the former city since about 1870, there oeenrred during that time nearly 
one hundred deaths in both cities. It is understood and believed by coal 


gas people that all these deaths, with a single exception, have oceurred i 


buildings furnished with gas supplied by water g companies, I believe 
that gas has been sold in New York for fifty years, and until water gas was 
introduced, there was not on record in the Coroner’s office a single case of 


death by the inhalation of gas ; and since that time there has been only one 


case of a death from gas in a building in which coal gas was sold. As Mr. 
Sherman has told you, there was never a death in Connecticut from the in- 


halation of gas, prior to the introduction of water gas, Since that time, only 


three years ago, there have been three deaths, and those have occurred ‘in a 


| 

city in which, when they changed from coal gas to water gas, they sold less 
than 10,000,000 feet. If deaths had occurred at the 
same proportion to quantity sold during the time i 
in that State, the death list would include over th 


It seems to me there can be but on deduction from these fact 


same rate, and in the 
which gas has been sold 
hundred names, 


That there 


is a difference in the effects between inhaling coal gas and water gas, and 
that water gas is more injurious. The fact that water ¢ has oceasioned so 
many deaths is to me convineing proof that it is a highly dangerous poison, 
I feel so strongly on this subject that, if [ had to take my choice between 
making water gas and leaving the business, I should go out of the business, 
and that at onee. I could not excuse myself, as did a gentleman at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, who is engaged in supplying water gas, by saying that his 


} 


company was in no way responsible for deaths occasioned by parties leaving 
the gas turned on in their rooms ; that the deaths were merely the result of 
carelessness on the part o parties using the [tf is true that they re- 
sulted from carelessness, but judging by experience where coal gas is gold, if 
his company had supplied coal gas, instead of water gas, so many deaths 


would not have occurred in his city. Legislatures 


| 


throughout the country 
enatt laws to the effect that poisonous drugs should be labeled as “ poison,’ 
Suppose that 


water gas companies were compelled to label the gas which they supply, 
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How much of it could they sell? Would it be other- 
Do not the number of deaths 


that have occurred in New York, and elsewhere, prove that this water gas is 


= This 1S a poison,” 
wise than right to require this to be done ? 
a most violent poison? I do not care whether water gas costs half as much 
as coal gas. The only question for us to determine is whether it is safe for 


the public to use it ; and if we do not believe it safe have we, as gas manu- 


facturers, a right to supply it? 
Mr. Sherman 

said that water gas was i 

duced there until 1878, 
The President—If there are no other remarks on this subject, we will listen 


I have to correct the gentlemen as to statement. He 


troduced into New York in 1870. 


one 


It was not intro- 


Discussion. 

The President— What sized bushel do you use in measuring ? 

Mr. Allyn—We use a bushel containing 2747 inches. 

Mr. Greenough—-I think the paper of Mr, Allen is a-very interesting doc 
ument, and the subject is one as to which there has been a great deal ot 
discussion heretofore, but without arriving at any satisfactory conclusions 
[ have no doubt that the difference in the yield of coke which the different 
companies give arises from the different ways in which they measure it, and 
the way in which they break it up. We have been making some experiment: 
| with regard to this matter. We had the coke measure which we used car 


| fully verified. We use a ten-bushel measure, in which ten busnels of cok 


to the reading of the next paper, by Mr. Horace A. Allyn, on the “ Yield of | are put. It will hold ten bushel baskets on which the coke has been shoy 


Coke per Ton of Coal,” 
Mr. Allyn then read the following paper : 


YIELD OF COKE PER TON OF COAL, 


At the meeting of the American Association, in Boston, 
lively discussion between some of the members in relation to the amount of 
coke produced in carbonizing a ton of coal, One member reported an aver- 
age yield of 42 bushels ; ancther gave 40 bushels as the correct estimate, 
while a third member declared that 33 bushels was the maximum. Neither 
of these gentlemen, I regret to say, gave his results in pounds, 

At the Pittsburgh meeting the same subject (the yield of coke per ton of 
coal) was again under discussion, when one member reported a yield of 73 
per cent., or 1,635 pounds, while another seemed just as confident that 60 per 
cent., or 1,350 pounds, was a correct estimate. 

Now, at first thought, it may seem a little queer that such a difference of 
opinion should exist among experts in the profession in relation to a subject 
But, in 
thinking the matter over, I came to the conclusion that perhaps, after all, 
there was not as much difference in the actual the 
Or, in other words, that one person 


with which it would seem we all ought to be perfectly familiar. 
results as in methods 
adopted in performing the experiments. 
may have weighed his coke hot, as it came from the retort ; the next may 
have quenched his coke and weighed it at once, giving us in this way not 
only the actual weight of the coke but also that of the water which it had 
absorbed ; while a third may have rdopted an intermediate course, and let 
his coke lay for a day or two before weighing it, thereby allowing a portion 
ef the water that had been absorbed by the coke to evaporate. 

While this may not be a matter of very grave importance, I thought that 
perhaps a few facts and figures in relation to the subject might prove of in- 
terest to the Association. I accordingly made quite a number of experiments, 
and will give you the average results. 

Now any person who has tried to carefully measure coke by the bushel 
must have been convinced that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to do in a 
satisfactory manner. The pieces of coke vary so much in size that I found, 
while using the greatest care in filling the measure, it was impossible to ob- 
tain anything like uniform results. So that, where statements of results are 
made for the manner in 
, 1 found that a 


made in bushels, considerable allowance must be 


which the coke is packed into the measure. For instance 
bushel of perfectly dry coke, measured as it came from the retort, weighed 


31 pounds. Take the same coke and break the large pieces in two, and a 


bushel will weigh 34 pounds; while if we go a little further, and reduce the 
coke to the size of stove coal, a bushel will weigh 38 pounds. 
Iu making the tests to determine the yield of coke per ton, the coal used 


was Youghiogheny. 


Charge for each retort................. 250 pounds. 
Duration of chafges................ 4 hours, 


5.17 feet. 


38 per cent. 


Yield of gas per pound of coal............ 
Percentage of coke used for fuel. . . 

Yield of coke per ton of coal 

Percentage of coke produced .... 

Bushels of coke produced per ton....... 


1500 pounds, 
67 per cent, 


48-- 


In order to show the allowance that should be made in estimating the 
yield of coke, when it is weighed after being quenched with water, I will 
give you the average results from the same experiments as those given 
above. 

In this case the coke was weighed one hour after it had been drawn 
from the retort. 
could be handled. 


the coke produced from a ton of coal : 


Yield of coke per ton... iat 
Percentage of coke produced. 


Only enough water was used to cool the coke so that it 


The results show the presence of 300 pounds of water in 


1800 pounds, 
SU per cent. 
Weight of coke per bushel bee 


38 pounds, 


It may be well to add as a postscript, for the information of those who 


have an abundant supply of water and believe in disposing of it under the 
name of coke, that I found, by careful experiment, that perfectly dry coke | 
will actually absorb 75 per cent. of its own weight of water, 





there was quite a| 


| eled—not heaped as high as you can heap it, but put on so that it would run 
loff. It is what might be called The box is tested by 
and the box, although it would be really a ten struck bushel 
| if it were straight across, is heaped up in the same way, and the coke is 
run off. So that ten-bushel 
I made some figures, which did not 


a heaped bushel. 
those bushels ; 
shoveled into it and allowed to our measure 
really contains ten bushels heaped. 
turn out in the way I expected they would ; but the coke measures were no 
We had all the coke weighed hot, as it 
torts, and the weight was about 68 per cent., which agrees very nearly with 
Mr. Allyn’s statement, and is about what it ought theoretically to be. The 
It ran 
from 40} to 44 bushels in four different experiments of considerable length. 


doubt correct. came from the re- 


amount,of coke which we got, in bushels, was in every cage over 40. 


So that when we talk about bushels in this part of the country, I have no 
question that everybody about here makes over 40 bushels. ° Why they mak 
so little in New York I do not 


ment of the percentage of coke used. 


know. I would criticise Mr. Allyn’s state 


[ would suggest to him that the per- 


| centage of coke used, and which he calls 38 per cent., would be several per 


cent. larger if the quantity of bushels made per ton was reduced to what 
most of us are able to get. If, instead of making 48 bushels, he were making 
13 or 44 bushels, his percentage of coke would be 40 per cent. instead of 38 
per cent., which would correspond, [ think, more nearly to the measure- 
ments which the rest of us have made. 

Mr. Armington—TI do not wish to throw any doubt upon the statements of 
my friend Allyn, but it reminds me of a story which I heard a great many 
years ago of a man who had been catching rats. He said he knew that on 
one occasion he had caught 99 rats. Some one suggested to him that he 
should make it an even number; but he replied that he would not add 
Our friend has got up to the point where 

If I were in his place I would make it an 


another rat to please anybody. 
he produces 48 bushels of coke. 
even thing, and call it 50. 

Mr. Allyn—Yonu would not be lieve me if I did. 

Mr. Armington—The Boston and New York bushels ought to correspond, 
but they do not. Some how or other we have got to be a little more liberal 
in our end of the country, and we give people a little larger measure for a 
bushel. 
partially worked off) can be measured out of a ton of coal. 


[ really cannot understand how 48 bushels of coke (unless it is only 
[ can imagine 
how you can get 48 bushels from coke drawn out in a hot state and measured 
while the pieces were caked, and 18 or 20 inches square ; but how you can 


get 48 bushels from thoroughly carbonized coal I do not understand. I 


would like some light on the subject; and I would like to have our 
friend round out an even 50 bushels per ton if it is possible for him to 
do so. 


Mr. Stedman—I will ask Mr. Allyn if his measure was an ordinary bushel 
basket, or a measure made for the purpose. 

Mr. Allyn—It was a measure made for the purpose, and supposed to con- 
tain precisely two bushels of 2747.7 inches. 
American Association is 2747.7 for the heaped measure, and 2150 for the 


The measure adopted by the 


struck measure, 

Mr. Armington— Was it a cylindrical or a square measure ? 

Mr. Allyn—A square measure. 

Mr. Lamson— We have tried experiments without number, and they al] 
averaged 42 bushels. We tried it over and over again. After the discussions 
in the American Association, which met here in October, 1881, we went 
through a lot of experiments to verify the matter, and 42 was the average. 
If Col. Armington will pay us a visit, I shall be very glad to show him wher 
we get so much coke. 

The President—-We made some experiments a year ago, and they agreed 
substantially with Mr. Lamson’s statement of 42 bushels, on the average, 
from Penn or Westmoreland coal. 
stations, and they came out substantially the same. 

Mr. Cabot—We have made a great many experimeuts, and I have arrived 


We repeated the experiments at both 





at the conclusion that about 42 bushels, as a general thing, is the fair aver- 
age for a ton of coal. 

The Secretary—To make our statistics reliable, I think there should be 
statement of the kind of coal used in each particular case. 

Mr. Allyn—I stated that I used Youghiogheny coal, 
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The Seeretary—I did not so understand you. The others have not stated | cent, of coke we mean 30 or 40 per cent. of the measurement, and not of the 
, 3 ] 


what they used. | weight. 
Mr. Lamson—I was speaking of what I supposed all the members referred Mr. Armington—Your way of computing that goes back to the time when 
to Youghiogheny, Penn, or Westmoreland coal, they used to measure coal from the pile into the retort, instead of we ighing 
Mr. Greenough—I will state, for the information of the gentlemen, that|it. Now we are in the habit of weighing it. 
we have always used American coal. Of course, if you use some of the Pro- | Mr. Cabot—TI think your way is the more correct, and I sh uuld be very 
vineial coals you would not get as much coke, | glad to have the Association adopt it, and hereafter weigh the coke instead 


Mr. Armington— Boston has always been noted for burning the very | of measuring it. Then we would all understand what was meant by the per- 


largest amount of Provincial coals, We use on an average each year about | centages given as the result of experiments. 

GU per cent. of Penn and Westmoreland coal. Last year our cannel was be- Mr. Stedman—I beg leave to differ with the geutleman in that regard. It 
tween 13 and 14 per cent., and our West Virginia coal made up the balance |seems to me that a percentage, based upon the number of pounds of coke 
of 100 per cent. [undertake to say that if you will take the standard bushel, | used in carbonizing a certain number of pounds of coal, does uot convey any 
as ejtablished by this Association, and take those three coals and measure | idea unless you convey with that idea a statement of the condition of the 
ifter a year’s work, there is not a gentleman here who can figure over 38] coke when it was weighed. If, as our friend from Cambridge asserts, coke 


bushels to the ton, It may be that they use a kind of coal down here in| is capable of absorbing 75 per cent. of its own weight in water, then coke in 


Boston that increases in size very much, so that when they draw it out a|such a condition as that is a very different article, when you come to use it 
peck of it will fill a bushel measure. They may use that kind here ; but we | for fuel, from what it would be if used perfectly dry. think that, so long 
use a kind that shrinks in carbonizing a good deal. But with the coal that} as we sell coke by weight, we shall convey a much more intelligible notion 


we use I am positive upon the subject that there is not 38 bushels of coke to] of the amount of coke we are using if we calculate the percentage of coke 


the ton of coal. used on the basis of the whole coke produced. This idea of weighing it, and 
Mr. Greenough—-Have you not raised tive bushels since you were here] calculating the percentage by saying that so many pounds of coke will car 
last ? bonize so many pounds of coal is a kind of English idea—‘‘ don’t you 
Mr. Armington—When [ was here last I said 33; now I have gone up to| know ?”—and seems to have been adopted reeéntly on that account more 


35, because I use the standard bushel. If you will take the mixture I have} than anything else. It confuses our counsels here very much if we under- 
stated, you will not get over 38 bushels, take to introduce the two units of measure, and then have to expiain every 
Mr. Greenough—Then you have gone up five bushels, for you ouly allowed | time the exact basis upon which our caleulations are made. When I say 
33 bushels last year. that I use 40 per cent. of the coke made, I think everyone will understand 
Mr. Armingtou—That was with a different mixture of coal, that out of every 100 bushels of coke made [ use 40 bushels for fuel ; butif I 
Mr. Cabot—I would like to ask my friend from Brooklyn whether the dif- | say that I use 20 per cent., then you would have to go into an estimate of how 
ference in his measure may not be accounted for by the quantity of cannel | many pounds of coke I make per ton of coal, in order to get at the amount of 


coal that he uses. I understood him tusay that he used about 15 per cent, | coke Luse. IfI produce a definite number of pounds of coke all the time from 
. ] } ] 


of canvel. a ton of coal, then we can easily get at the figures. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Armington—I said that I used between 13 and 14 per cent. that is such a variable quantity, and is so subject to a great many misealeu- 


Mr, Cabot— Of course you do not get a large amount of coke from that, | lations in ascertaining it, that it would be quite as well if we stick to the old 
That may make up the difference. We get a very fair candle power from | Yankee method in estimating percentages of coke, 
Penn coal alone, without a very large amount of cannel coal. Mr. Armington—That would be all right if carried out ; but I undertake 


Mr, Armington —Do you mean that the Boston Gas Light Company gets | to say that if you were to ask our friend Stedman what he considered a ton 


that? of coal, he would reply, ‘‘ 2,240 pounds, don’t you know ?” 
Mr. Cabot—I mean we in this neighborhood. I do not mean myself per- Mr. Greenough—I would like to say to Col. Stedman that he is mistaken 
8 ) l g ) 
sonally in supposing that is the English system, because the English do not use it at 


Mr. Coggshall—-For the last two years I have used Youghiogheny coal, all; they use the New York system—percentage of volume ; and the method 
and have ranged from 40 to 42, Previous to that we used Kanawha coal, | f computing percentages by weight is the invention of the French and 
and could only get from 33 to 34 bushels of coke. Germans, and not at all of the English. 

The President—Does Col. Armington carbonize his different kinds of coal Mr. Nettleton—Does Mr. Allyn measure his coke in a measure containing 


together or separately ? just 2747 cubic inches ? 
Mr. Armington—We carbonize them together. We make a mixture right Mr. Allyn—lIt contains just twice that ; it contains two bushels. 
on the floor. The President—It there are no further remarks on this subject, we will 
The President—Then in the figures which you gave you included tl® can- | now listen to the reading of the next paper, by Mr. William Yorke, entitled, 
uel in the mixture ? ** Comparative Value of Retorts.” 


Mr. Armingtou—Certainly, We measure our coke from time to time, and Mr. Yorke thereupon read the following paper : 


know just what we are doing. When our final sales are wound up we find 
that we have from 33 to 38 bushels of coke per ton of coal carbonized, which ee a 
we have disposed of, or used under our own fires. When I came to Boston last evening I had no idea of reading a paper to 

Mr. Greenough—How many bushels do you sell to a ton of voal ? this Association. In fact, I had not prepared any. Just before leaving 

Mr. Armington—That depends altogether upon the carbonizing. We use| home I had written a letter to a party manufacturing retorts, and in doing 
in our retorts 27 per cent, of our coke. When I say 27 per ceut. I mean} so I sought to impress upon his mind the importance of making a good re- 
27 pounds of coke to every 100 pounds of coal carbonized, 

Mr. Greenough—Then it is 40 per cent. 

Mr, Armington—I mean to say that we sell, each year, between 55 and 56 | that in the purchase of retorts, tile, etc., we are apt to consider it of more 
per cent. of the amount of coke made, and that we average 35 to 38 bushels importance to save a few dollars in the cost than to obtain a good article at a 


of coke to the ton of coal carbonized, If we use 55 or 60 per cent. of Penn | little higher price. 


tort ; and I drew up a few figures showing the comparative values of retorts, 
und will read you the brief abstract which I have made. It seems to me 


or Westmoreland coal, we get a larger amount of coke; but if we use the I hold that a poor article of retorts or tiles is dear at any price. For in 
West Virginia coals, then we fall back again in our make of coke, stance, suppose a fair common retort, one that would produce 6,000 enbic 
Mr. Lamson—If Col. Armington is making his estimate of the quan, | feet of gas per day for 15 months (or about 2} million cubic feet to its life 


tity of coke made per ton of coal from the balance on hand at the year, then | time), to cost $20 at the factory. Now, with all the incidental expenses, in- 
he is differing from the rest of us. We are talking about what we are actu-| cluding the pulling down of an old bench of fives and resetting it ready for 
ally making in experiments with these coals. What may be done at the end | action, the expense would foot up to avout $275, or an average of $55 per 
f the year is quite a different thing. retort. Now, if a better quality of retorts would last 18 months (3 months 


Mr. Cabot—Some of the gentlemen here may get a wrong impression from | longer), they would be worth comparatively $29.17; or if a uperior article 





Col. Armington’s remarks when he speaks of using 27 per cent. of coke. We} would run 21 months, it w uld be worth $35.72. And again, if a beneh 
re in the habit of speaking in this way of the percentage of bushels instead| gives out in 12 months, it would reduce their value to $6.25; and if 
f pounds. Those of us who are using 35 and 40 per cent. of coke under our| they break down in 9 months, they would not only be worthless, but 
enches do not want to be discoyraged by Col. Armington’s statement that | minus $14.66 (comparatively). 
he only uses 27. If I understand him, he is using 27 per cent., weight for The proper way of estimating the value of a retort is by a comparison of 
weight, That is very nearly equal to what we call 40 per cent., because we | the price with the time the retort will last and the amount of gas it will make 
:o by the bushel. I do not want our people here to be discouraged by rea- | in it# life time. 

son of any misapprehension of his statement. - He goes by pound per pound My figures show that a retort that will run for 21 months, producing 6,000 

while we measure by the bushel. When we say that we use 30 or 40 per cubic feet per day, will have a comparative value of $35.72; while if it will 
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run only 9 months, it will be not only worthless, but will be $14.66 worse 


than nothing. 
Discussion, 

Mr. Aliyn—I would like to enquire of Mr. Yorke what the average dura- 
tion of his retorts is. 

Mr. York: 
months ; but only once. 

Mr. Cabot—What was their value when they broke down in six months ? 

Mr. Yorke—I have stated the estimate at nine months. 

Mr. Allyn—What is the difference between tar fires and coke fires, in the 
duration of retorts ? 

Mr. Yorke—Very little. I estimated last year that they would run about 
My average yield was 38,000 to a bench of fives ; and for 
two months before they broke down I made 45,000; but [ rur with a pretty 
heavy tar fire. 

Mr. Allyn—What was the size of the retorts ? 

Mr. Yorke—They were 14x 24, and 9 feet long. I think a retort will run 
as long, or make as much gas in its life time, with a tar fire as it will with 


—About fifteen months. I have had them break down in six 


twelve months. 


coke, I let two of my benches down this winter which were fired with tar, 
and then fired them up again ; and there was very little cracking. 

Mr. Cabot—What is your experience when you have been obliged to let 
down your benches once or twice during the year ; have they been as durable 
as when there has been a continuous fire under the them ? 

Mr. Yorke—I have had no breakage in that respect; but I do not think 
they would last as long where they were let down occasionally as they would 
if-continuously used. I should add that of course it injures a retort to let it 
down and fire it up frequently ; but I do not think there is any more injury 
done when fired with tar than 
both tar and coke. 

The President 
commence firing a new bench with tar? 

Mr, Yorke—No ; but until this winter I have generally put in the tar un- 
der the bench after it has been used three or four months. 

Mr. Cabot—I would like to enquire of Mr. Yorke why he did not fire the 
bench up immediately with tar. 


when fired with coke. I fire, however, with 


Do you consider it to be more detrimental to a bench to 


Mr, Yorke—I have no particular reason, only I have learned from others, 
who have done it, that they are under the impression that tar would do more 
injurv to a new bench than it would to an old one; I do not know from ex- 
perience that such is the case. I donot burn tar in all of my benches. I 
use it in about one-half of the benches. I have generally put the tar in the 
oldest benches. 

Mr. Cabot—That has been my practice also. 

Mr. Taber—TI would like to ask if any gentlemen have tried any of the 
English retorts, and if so, what result they have had with them. It 
to me that the retorts which I have seen on the other side of the water were 


seems 


<very much harder than the retorts we have here. 

Mr. Greenough- 
lish retorts, but have not found them to last any longer than the American. 
My impression is that the English retorts are not as hard burned as those 
used here or on the Continent. 


[van answer that tosome extent. We have tried the Eng- 


The English retorts are not meant tobe sub- 
jected to such high heat ; and some which I have used here did not stand the 
heat at all. 
Mr. Allyn 
been running for three months. 
Cliff & Sons ; 
was made by Mr. Gardner of Pittsburgh. 


I have a portion of a bench with the Cliff retort which has 


The lower and middle retorts are made by 


I thought that I would in that 
way get a general average by running a bench on its merits. I have only 
but I 


in fully as good con- 


run it for three months ; so the retorts are still all in good condition :; 
think that the Baltimore and Pittsburgh retorts ar 
dition at present as are the English retorts. 

Mr. Yorke—What is the average production in the 
retorts ? 

Mr. Allyn- I think the 
a-half million feet. 

Mr. Yorke—What is the average at the Boston works ? 

Mr. Greenough—I cannot tell you exactly. 


life time of your 


average for the last retorts was about three and 


Mr. Yorke—I would like to get the average of other works in comparison 
with my own. 

Mr. Greenough—We make a little over 7,000 feet per retort in twenty- 
four hours, and the retorts last from sixteen to eighteen months. Some- 
times they reach much above that ; and some break down at twelve months. 

On motion of Mr, Sherman, seconded by Mr. Cabot, it was voted that the 
Secretary have 200 copies of the Address of President Slate r printed and dis- 
tributed among the members. 

The President—We have with us at this meeting the late President of the 
American Gas Light Association, Mr. William H. Price, of Cleveland. We 


shall be very happy to hear from him upon the coke question, or upon any 
other subject which he may think of interest 





one of the upper retorts was made in Baltimore, and the other 


Mr. Price—I did not come hear expecting to speak ; I came to Boston on 
| other business, and have been glad to be able to so time my visit as to permit 
me to attend the meetings of this Association. I have been very much in 
| terested in the papers which have been read, and in the discussions to which 
| [ have listened ; but I do not feel prepared to make an address upon any 
subject. 
| [ think that the coke muddled. I ac 
| knowledge that I was myself a good deal muddled last fall at Pittsburgh o 
the subject, because I found that my engineer did not understand the mat 





question has been a good deal 


ter as I understood it, and I was very much taken back when I learned that 
he did not sustain the position that I had there taken—that we 
bonizing our coal with 30 per cent. of the coke that we produced. 


were cCar- 
After 
leaving the meeting and returning home, we discussed the subject among 
I asked him to make a careful whol 
stood, and in order that 


ourselves. very examination of the 
subject, in ordet that we might know just where we 
He instituted a series of 


careful investigations and experiments, and then brought to me a statement 


we might not misunderstand each other again, 





| to this effect: in our old retort house, where we used retorts which are 
8 x 14 x 23, we used 27.8 per cent. of the coke that we made in ecarbonizing, 
where the retorts are larger and a foot 


| In what we call our new retort house, 
per cent. of the coke. 


Those are the results which we 


correct 


long r, we use 27.2 


} 
| have ascertained. They are as near as we can make them; and I 


| think they can be relied upon, 
The President 
Mr. Price 

2,000 pounds ; 


You are now speaking o* the results by volume ? 

When we speak of a ton of coal we mean 
We are likely 
He finds that 60 
pounds of Youghiogheny coal, or, more correctly speaking, of the coal mined 


Yes ; by volume, 
whereas you speak or 2,240 pounds to the ton. 


to misunderstand one another when speaking about a ton. 


by the New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Company, (and which is substan 
tially the same as the Penn, the Westmoreland and the Youghiogheny ; for 
we have repea‘edly experimented with these coals, and find that there is 
York & Cleveland little 
better than the Youghiogheny coal) makes a 


searcely any difference ; the New coal is a 
harder, and handles a little 


bushel of coke; but it does not make a bushel of coke to sell, because out of 


gas 


it must come the breeze ; so that practically it takes about 65 pounds of coal 
to make a bushel of coke for sale. 

Mr. Cabot—Is your coke sold bre ken ? 

Mr. Price—We sell it in two forms, We have a machine for breaking it, 
and we sell the coke, which is thus broken, by itself. When I speak of 60 
pounds of coal making a bushel of coke, I speak of it as it comes out of the 
retort, with the breeze in it. When it has been handled, and the breeze has 
dropped out of it, it is safer to reckon a bushel of coke to 65 pounds of coal. 
We have a machine for breaking our coke, so as to prepare it for the people 
who prefer small coke. We sell a part of it broken in that way, and a part 
broken in the ordinary way. 
for burning in grates, it is sold coarse. We have some customers who desire 
it broken to about the size of a hickory nut. We find that in breaking it up 
to abbut that size it shrinks about 12} per cent.; and it takes 9 bushels of 
So that while we sell it 
for two cents more per bushel, and we get something for crackiug it, we lose 


Ordinarily, for manufacturing purposes, and 


coarse coke to make eight bushels of cracked coke, 


by the shrinkage. 

Mr. Greenough—I would like to ask Mr. Price if he has ever weighed th: 
We had some argument with 
Have you or Mr. Hyde 


coke which he gets from 100 pe minds of coal, 





| regard to that matter while we were in Pittsburgh. 
| sone over the figures which were then given ? 

| Mr. Price—Yes ; Mr. Hyde went over his figures, and found that he had 
| made a decided mistake. 

Mr. Greenough—I would like to bring to your notice the fact that the 65 


pounds of coal which you say are required to make a bushel of coke as sold, 


onlv gives 341 bushels of coke per ton of coal carbonized. That is a long 
That is so much smaller than our make, and the percentage of coke 


ton. 
lwhich vou claim to use is much smaller than ours, that if you made 
more coke your consumption of it would also be larger. I make this 


| criticism of your figures. 
| Mr. Price—That may be. 
| spare no pains to be accurate, so that, by the time we meet again, we will b 


[ accept the criticism; and will promise to 


| prepared to have the thing in such a shape as to stand any amount of 
| criticism. : 
| Mr. Armington—Do you use much coke for other purposes, except under 
| the furnaces ? 

Mr. Price—No. 
Mr. Armington 
which you make. 
Mr. Price—Certainly we are. 
| Mr. Armington That is a pretty large amount. 

Mr. Price—I occasionally meet gentlemen who say to me, when I state 
this fact tothem, ‘‘ I suppose that it must be so, but I cannot see how it is 
In conversation the other day with a young gentleman of intelli- 


Then you must be selling over 70 per cent. of the cok: 


| done.” 
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cence, the son of a gas engineer, and himself a gas engineer, he told me that 
most precisely the same thing was being done in Indianapolis. If you | 
wish to write to Mr. Somerville, you can verify the statement. I cannot | 
vouch for it. It was so stated to me by Mr. Walker, who said that our | 
results were not very surprising, and that other people were doing as well. 
He is the son, I believe of J. H. Walker. 

Mr. Armington—Do you use any cannel coal ? 

Mr. Price—We use some cannel iu very cold weather ; but we do not mix 
it, and it does not affect the percentage of the coke. [ understood Col. Arm- 
ngton to say that in the measurement which he makes he counts in the 
results obtained from mixing his cannel and his coke, It must affeet the 
result somewhat. The result from the cannel coal must be smaller than 
that from the Youghiogheny, and that may account for the discrepancy. 

Mr. Armington—What do you get in Cleveland for coke ? 

Mr. Price 
We sell about 70 per cent. and use the balance, 


We sell coarse coke at 9 cents, and cracked eoke at 11 cents. 
Oftentimes in the winter, 
when the demand is very large, we substitute coal and sell all the coke that 
we make. We get more for our coke than it costs to supply its place with a 
Of course we find a 
I think that 


good burning coal which produces the same _ results. 
great advantage in selling a good deal of coke at a fair price. 
is one reason why we are able to sell gas at $1.50 per 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Allyn—What is your yield from Penn coal per retort ? 

Mr. Price—Our yield from Penn coal is not far from 5 feet. Our yield per 
retort depends upon the charge. The charges vary from 225 to 275 pounds, 

Mr, Allyn—I think, using a smaller percentage of coke for fuel, that the 
yield per retort was correspondingly smaller. 

Mr. Price—No, sir; the yield is very good. You will say, in regard to 
our product, that I am not able to state exactly what the product from the 
coal is, and for this reason, Mr, Hyde and I were looking over the carboniz- 
ing book, and found that some months did not show as well as others. For 
the last year and a half or two years we have been enriching with naphtha, 
and I fancied that we got a more brilliant and whiter gas in consequence, 
was anxious to accomplish those two things—to have a more acceptable gas, 


and to have it more brilliant and whiter. I think I am gaining in that re- 


spect. We have been using naphtha for a considerable period for enriching 
purposes, The gas produced from the naphtha goes in directly with the gas 


produced from the coal. 
duct from the coal and the product from the naphtha; but [ am safe in say- 
ing that the average during the year is about 5 feet for each pound of ex val, 

Mr. Greenongh—I would like to call your attention to some hypothetical 
figures, which I do not wish to state as being your admission, but which 
may possibly be worth considering. Going back to your previous statement 
that 65 pounds of coal made a bushel of coke to sell, it would take 34 bushels 
to a ton of coal, and 27 per cent. of 34 bushels is something over 8 bushels, 
If, instead of making 34 bushels, you happened to have made in the vicinity 


I am not ale to state with exactness just the pro- 


of 40, like the rest of us, and that balance had gone into your coke consump- 
tion, then, instead of using 27 per cent., you would have been using 35 per 
cent.—which comes a great deal nearer to what most of us are able to do. I 
would like to suggest for your consideration the question whether you do not 
make more coke than you thought you did, 3 

Mr. Price—I am aware that it is difficult to get at the exact facts in recard 
In all these dis- 
cussions with regard to the use of gas for heating purposes, for instance, it is 
exceedingly difficult to fix upon anything which we might cAll a fact, with 
suflicient positiveness to apply it to another case. 


to any matter. I feel that more and more as [ grow older. 


For instance, when Mr. 
Dunning said that he had very poor success in using gas for raising steam 
with which to heat his house, I have no doubt he was correct in the state- 
ment as he made it, and according to his experience ; but, at the same time, 
I think it may be possible that that result was somewhat modified by the 
way in which he used it, and that he might have got a better result with 
some other kind of boiler. 
cerned, I think we have not yet arrived at anything like perfection in the 
matter ; and it will not do to rely upon an isolated case to establish a prin- 
ciple. And it is the same in regard to the coke question, It is very possible 
that we are not as accurate as we think we are. 


1. ¢ . ‘ 
So far as using gas for heating purposes 1s con- 


charged Mr. Hyde to be very careful and accurate, so that we might know 
just what we were talking about. I knew very well, when I made the state- 
ment that we were using so little coke, that it would be doubted by a great 
uany ; but for a long time I have been accustomed to say that we make a 
thousand feet of gas with a bushel of coke, and this is doing better than that : 
and it has been a long time since we have done worse than carbonizing coal 
nough to make a thousand feet of gas with a bushel of coke. I do not think 
there is anything peculiar about our settings. They are very small, and I 
think they are very effective. . 
Mr. Stedman—Will Mr. Price tell us what coal costs in Cleveland ? 


I can only say that we| 





| believe me, I appreciate them fully. 
right, and that I may yet see many of you making 100,000 cubic feet per 
| 


| bench per day. 


Mr. Cabot—That is one reason why you can sell gas at $1.50. 

Mr. Price— That is one of the points. 

Mr. Armington—Several gentlemen were getting quite interested in your 
remarks, and I was very glad to hear you qualify your statement of cost of 


coal by saying ‘‘ about” that figure. By the time you have spent as many 


: ; OIE 
hours in this city as I have you will find that it is very necessary to have a 


littte lee way in respect to most of your statements. If my friend Green- 
ough should prod you as he sometimes prods me, you will find it necessary 


to have a good deal of leeway. I merely state this as a warning of what you 


| May expect, 


Mr. Price—I hope no one will understand me as desiring to boast of our 
That is not at all my intention. We practice very close economy ; 
nothing upon ornamentation. We try to be thoroughly practical. We run 
our oftice very cheapl¥, We are able in that way to keep the expenses down, 
and to produce gas at a moderate cost, and to give the people the benefit of it. 
I would like to call the attention of Mr. Price to a state- 
ment just made, which strikes me as being a little remarkable, and that is 
That is, 


results. 


Mr. Greenough 
that he works off a thousand feet of gas from a bushel of coke. 
from 60 bushels of coke in the fire he can make 60,000 feet per bench of re- 
torts. That is certainly very large working—better than we are able to do 
here, When we were in Pittsburgh certain statements were ma le by Mr, 
Hyde, in perfect good faith, no doubt, as to the weight of coke that he got 
from 100 pounds of coal. I think he said that it was about 60 per cent. I 
stated at that time that I knew that was impossible, because there was 
67 per cent. of fixed matter in every 100 pounds of coal, which must be 
You now frankly say that he has re- 


there. I took issue with his figures. 


vised those tigures, and finds that he was mistaken. The figures now given 
are that 65 pounds of coal make a bushel of coke, and that he uses 27 per 
cent. of that to fire his benches. I call your attention to the fact that that is 
from 6 to 7 bushels of coke less per ton of coal than we are making here. 
The percentage of his consumption must, it seems to me, be increased by a 
portion of that loss of coke. That lost coke must be burned somewhere, 
That would modify the percentages which he gives us of the coke which they 
use in the fire. It would seem to be an impossible quantity to get such a 
heat from. I say this with all respect and deference, and with an apprecia- 
tion of the frankness with which he has made his figures known. 

Mr. Price—I am willing to leave the question open ; and if I live until next 
fall will report the result of further experiments. Iam not at all unwilling 
to be criticised ; I expect it. I know that it is common to use from 40 to 60 
per cent. of the coke produced in carbonizing ; I know that people receive 
with astovishment the statement that it can be done with the small amount 
indicated by our experiments. If we are mistaken in that regard we will 
confess it. We will say that we did not mean to make any mistake, but that 
we were nevertheless mistaken. But in the meantime I would like it to 
stand as my engineer has assured me is the fact. I had no intention of tak- 
ing up so much of your time. [am very happy to meet you all, and to see 
that you are in good health and evidently so very prosperous. I think the 
gas interest in this country was never more prosperous than it is to-day. 
From all directions come reports that more gas is being made than ever be- 
fore. There is evidently a cause for this prosperity. I attribute it, in the 
tirst place, to the general prosperity of the country, and, in the second place, 
to the increasing desire and demand for more light. The people demand a 
more thorough lighting of their houses and streets; and the increased con- 
sumption of gas is due very largely, as I believe, to the electrical light 
craze. 


1 arrangement, the object of 


The President—I have here a tracing of a 
which is the working of purifiers with a system of valves, dispensing with 
the center seal. ‘Those who wish to examine the drawings are now afforded 
an opportunity of doing so. 

Adjourned until 7.30 Pp. M., but at that hour so few members attended that 
the Association adjourned until 10.30 a. M., Feb. 22, without transacting any 


business. 


Seconp Day, Fes. 22.—-MorRNING SESSION, 
The Association was called to order at 10.30 a. M 
The Secretary read the following telegrams: 
New York, Feb. 22, 1883. 
A. B. Suater, President New England Association of Gas Engineers: 
Thank each and every member for the kind expressions of sympathy, and 


G. W. DREssER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1883. 
A. B. Srarer, President New England Association of Gas Engineers : 


I trust time will bring all things 


Mr. Price—It is sold by the ton, and screened through a 11-inch screen. Please extend invitatioa to Association to witness test of four Clerk gas 
The cost varies. 


Cleveland. It costs us, in our house, about $3.50, 


Please wire if any will come; also 
Wm. W. Goopwry. 


. rAayY 3 . . . >: or “a Or . . ° . °,° 
Last year it cost from $3.25 to $3.35 per ton, delivered in | engines now on exhibition here. 
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On motion of Mr. Stiness the invitation of Mr. Goodwin was accepted, 
with thanks. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
The committees appointed to draft suitable resolutions respecting the 
death of members during the past year, presented the following resolutions : 
Whereas, it has come to the knowledge of this Asssociation of the death of 
Mr. Edwin Keith, late Treasurer and Superintendent of the Taunton Gas 
Light Company. Therefore be it 
Resolved, That in the death 


who, although not taki 


f Mr. Keith, this Association has lost one, 


¢ so active a part in the deliberations of the Associa- 
tion as some others, owing to his very conservative, and retiring disposition, 
yet he had its success very much at heart, and these qualities were exempli- 
fied by the manner in which the discussions of the Association were treasured 
up in his mind. He has left us an example of sobriety, honesty of purpose 
and just dealings worthy of imitation. 
; Henry B. Leacu. 
Epwarp G. Prart. 
Committee. 
Whereas, in the dispensation of Divine Providence, Mr. Aaron Akerman, 
a member of the New England Association of Gas Engineers, has been re- 
moved from his earthly labors 
Resolved, That the members of this Association would express their deep 
regret at the loss of their late respected associate, a gentleman who faithfully 
and honestly served his employers and who was well qualified to discharge 
the duties of his office. 
Resolved, That the foregoing be placed on the records of this Association, 
and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. 
Tromas R. Marri. 
Davip Moore. 
Committee. 
The resolutions were adopted by a standing vote, and the Secretary was 
instructed to inscribe the snames of Mr.-Keith and Mr. Akerman on a 
memorial page in the printed record. 


“< 


THE PRESIDENT'S PRIZE FOR GREATEST SAVING IN FIRST COST OF GAS.” 


The President—At the semi-annual meeting of the Association held in 
New Bedford, August 16, 1882, a prize of $50 was offered by the President to 
be awarded to the member who should effect, at the works under his charge, 
the greatest saving in the first cost of gas per 1,000 feet, during the six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1882, as compared with the previous six months end- 
ing June 30, 1882. A circular was issued by the Secretary, giving the par- 
ticulars in which such saving should be effected, and the data which com- 
petitors were expect d to furnish to the committee appointed to make the 
award. In offering the reward it was not the intention to frighten members 
from making any effort to compete for it by furnishing statements of economi- 


cal results ; but it seems that there has been no competition, or at least no 


° 


data have been furnished to the committee. If there is any probability of 
a competition in tre matter, the offer will be continued for another year, 

Mr. Sherman 
out a majority of the members of the Association from the competition ; and 
I think that it would be well to revise the conditions, particularly with 
respect to the matter of testing the gas with a bar photometer at a distance 


of not less than half 


The conditions under which that reward was offered ruled 


a mile from the place of manufacture. Very few mem- 
bers are in a position to make such a test ; as most of the members, who have 
a bar photometer, test the gas at the works. At least nine-tenths of the 
members are ruled out from the competition by that single condition. 

The President—-So far as that, 


cerned, I am willing to leave th« 


r other conditions of the award are con- 
matter in the hands of any committee you 


may appoint ; and they may revise the conditions as may seem to them best. 
Mr. Taber = move that a committee of thr: e be appointed bv the Presi- 


dent, to offer a prize, under the general conditions stated in the offer made 


last vear, with power to revis 
circular 


The moti 


pointed such committee, and t! 


yn was agreed to, and Messrs. Taber, Sherman and Neal were ap- 
iey retired for consultation. 


ro be continued.) 





The ‘*‘Standard’’ Washer-Scrubber. 
iat 


4 


Among recent contracts closed for the ‘‘ Standard” washer-serubber are | 
two, of one million cubic feet daily capacity, for the new Commercial Point 


works of the Boston Gas Light Company; one of five hundred thousand 


cubic feet capacity for the Roxbury (Mass.) Gas Light Company ; also one 


; 


of same size for the Denver 


Wilmington (Del.) Gas Light Company. One of a quarter of a million 


capacity has been ordered for the works of the Derby (Conn.) Gas Light | for the inquiry 


Company. 


or modify the conditions stated in the‘ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
——_— 

Notes oN THE DamMaGes TO Gas Works ON AccounT OF THE RECEN1 

FLoops.—The disastrous results occasioned by the late unprecedented floods 

in the region of the Ohio Valley are still fresh in the minds of the people of 

the country. As was to be expected, the gas interests of this portion of th 

States suffered very material loss, Our thanks are due to the gentlemen 


who so kindly furnished us with the statements which we publish below. 
{7 Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mr. George Cornell, Secretary and Treasurer of the Youngstown (Ohio} 
Gas Company writes: 

‘*T am happy to state that the works of our company were not in the least 
damaged by the recent flood. I saw in your paper of Feb, 16 that some of 
our lampposts were washed out by the current; but I have not heard of it 
from any other source, and I think our watchful superintendent would bave 
found it out if such had been the case. There were some gasoline lamps on 
@ submerged street, and some of these might have been loosened from their 
foundations. Our works are quite away from the river; and we have some- 
times thought, when paying out heavy water rates, that perhaps we had 
better have placed them nearer to a water supply. But when the high water 
comes we rejoice in our remoteness from causes which have so damaged the 
gas business in other places. 

‘¢ We have just put in an Otto gas engine to run our exhauster in place of 
a steam engine which we have used for some years, It does the work well 
thus far.” 

At Marietta, Ohio, 


Mr. MeMillin, lessee of the Marietta (Ohio) gas works, sends the follow- 
ing: 

‘The Marietta gas works were overflowed twice during the month of last 
February. The water reached the fires on the 7th, and by the 9th it was 
half way up on top retort. The water began to fall on the evening of the 
9th, and we fired up on the 12th. We sent out gas on the night of the 12th : 
but the end was not yet. Onthe night of the 15th we were drowned out 
again. On the 19th we fired up again, and sent out gas on the 22d. We 
had 130 meters under water; the approximate damage to works, meters, 
coal, ete., amounted to about $1,200. Our works was a water gas works 
most of the time during the month of February ; but we are making coal gas 
again as usual,” 

At Madison, Ind. 

Mr. Paul Hendricks, Secretary of the Madison (Ind.) Gas Light Company, 
furnishes the following statement: 
‘Yours of March 6th at hand. 
quiries regarding the effects of the February overflow on our works, as we 
Of course the 


altitude reached by the waters of this Valley during the late inundation is 


I scarcely know how to r ply to the in- 
have as vet made no elaborate estimate regarding the same. 


known to be beyond any < ther record since the settlement of this region. 


} 


Its operation upon our works, however, may be summed up as follows : 


mr fires on the 11th of February, at 4 p.m., 


covered our valves during the 


‘The water extinguished 


shut off our seals at 5:20 P.M., night, and at 
9 a.m. on the 13th had filled the overflow of lowest holder and shut gas off 
entirely from the city. The greatest height of water was within about two 
inches of the top of the highest retort, gradually decreasing until the 24th, 
when we were enabled to raise sufficient gas for city. All the benches being 
at white heat at time of water contact, of course great damage resulted. We 
have been laboring with the old benches, and lave added a new one to meet 
our regular demand. 

} 


“The damages resulting are the practical inefficiency of benches before 


used, and the losses resulting from our patrons having had to supply them- 
selves with coal oil during the period of intermission of gas supply, and the 
possibility of their still continuing its use. How great this damage may 
prove to the interests of our company 1s as vet unknown. The flood of 1882. 
depriving the city as it did of gas light on two nights only, has been esti- 
This time there 


‘ 


company to the amount of $1,200. 


mated as injurious to th 
were eleven nights in which the city was deprived of light. Other damages, 
such as fences and walls, and mud deposit in our coal and coal sheds, we 


have not as yet considered. 


‘*Our annnal manufacture equals 8,000,000 feet ; we have 169 public street 


lamps and 350 consumers. For six years past our business has been on the 





(Col.) Gas Light Company, and one for the ' 


ascending scale, and it is now believed that we will be able to pay a fair div- 
idend. The effect of the flood aloag our whol: border h 


not well be, estimated. 


is not been, and can- 
The main damage in this Valley extends from 


damage along the tributaries will perhaps never be 


Cincinnati out. The 

correctly estimated. 
‘*T know of no information I could give, as added to above. I thank you 

J 

| 


and will be pleased at any time to give further information, 


should I possess it, in regard to gas interests here,” 
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At Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Benjamin Rankin, of the Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company, sends 
the following interesting account of the trouble experienced at this point: 
‘‘ During the recent flood in the Ohio river the gas works in this city were 
compelled to suspend operations for three days and nights. Fortunately for 
us the moon was near the full and the weather was clear, so that the ineon- 


venience on the streets was comparatively slight. Business and domestic 


pursuits, however, were greatly interfered with. But, thus far, ours was | 
but the common experience of all the cities and towns on the river from | 
Pittsburgh to Cairo ; nor should [ trouble you with anything in regard to 
the matter were it not that the circumstances developed some very unexpect- | 
ed results, which may be interesting to the fratermty. On the night of Feb. 


15th we were making gas at the rate of 33,000 cubic feet per hour, not antic- 





ipating any serious inconvenience for-several hours, if at all, when suddenly | 


The conelusion was | 


the seals in the purifying house commenced blowing. 
| 


g 
that the water had, in some way, found an entrance into the pipes, and we | 
were trapped out, On examination the pipes and connections were found to 
be free from water, but the gas still refused to pass the purifiers, and it was 
impossible to keep the seals quiet. The charges were all drawn, and several 
hours spent in a fruitless search for the obstruction. During this time the | 
water continued to rise, and when morning came had submerged three of our | 
holders ; but, having closed the valves to inlet and outlets, we hoped to be 
able to keep the mains free ; and, having another holder situated far above 
the water, we set to work and soon had the pipes free from water and charged 
some retorts, but found that the obstruction still remained, The pipes taking 
the gas from the purifiers to the station meters were entirely under water, 
and the only way of access was by removing the meter connections, which 
was done, and the cause of the trouble discovered. The pipes from purifiers 
to meters and from meters to holders are 18 in. diameter: the meter connec- 
tions are 12 in. diameter; and both the 18 in. and 12 in. were filled with 
naphthaline. I deem it proper here to say that prior to this there had been 
no indications of more than possibly a trace of naphthaline about the works, 
nor has there been since the steaming out that followed as the water receded. 
[u conclusion I will very brictly give the conditions that seem to have been 
favorable for the rapid development of naphthaline. The pipe conducting 
the gas trom the purifiers to the meter is about 80 feet in length ; one-half 
the distance, it is covered with earth, the other half runs through cellar of 
meter house, and was covered, at the time, with water from the river. The 
temperatures given are in the direction of the gas, and were taken at 5 Pp. M., 
Feb. 15, 1883. 


feet, as by the contract with the city, 25 cents per 1,000 shall be deducted 
from all monthly bills paid before the 15th of each month. The agent’s 
report showed that the illuminating power of the gas during the month of 
February averaged eighteen candles, 


| 


OFFicerS ELEcTED,—At a meeting of the directors of the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Gas Light Company, held March 16th, George W. Cox was elected 
Secretary, and John Watt, Superintendent. 

Deatao Fontows in Its Wake.—It is not a great while since the works of 
the Peoples’ Gas Light Company have ceased to manufacture coal gas ; the 
concern having been absorbed into the system of the Fulton Municipal Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, the manufacture of gas from coal was suspended, and the 
consumers of tle Peoples’ Company have been supplied with the illuminant 
which has earned for Boat in a very short space of time, such a sterling and 
stirring reputation as a taker-away of human life. From a careful and pains- 
taking search into the facts we learn that no case of death resulting from the 
inhalation of illuminating coal gas has ever before taken place in the district 
Fifteen days after the Ful- 


ton Municipal gas was turned on, a fatal case of suffocation is reported. The 


supplied by the mains of the Peoples’ Company. 
case is that of Mrs. Hannah R. Johnson, aged seventy-five, who was found 
dead in her bed, on the morning of Mareh 15th. The old lady, who resided 
at No, 215 Graham street, was in a delicate state of health; and was in the 
habit of leaving the gas lit when she went to bed. It is supposed that she 
left the gas burning, as was her custom, and, that from some cause or other, 
the light had become extinguished ; the consequent vitiation of the atmos- 
| phere in the room causing death by suffocation. 

| Twocases of suffocation are also reported from the Western section of 
Brooklyn City, The members of Mrs. Togetti’s household at No. 230 
Livingston street were rather surprised at the non-appearance down stairs of 


the two servant girls, connected with the establishment, on the morning of 
March 15. Not having made their appearance at the usual time, Mrs. 
Togetti sent up to the room oceupied by the servants to ascertain the cause 
of their tardiness. On opening the door of the apartment a strong order of 
| escaping gas prevailed, and the reason of the non-appearance was at once 
apparent. The young women were found side by side in bed in an uncon- 
scious state. A messenger was at once sent for the family physician, and the 
windows of the room were thrown open. When the doctor arrived the girls 
had in a measure recovered, and after administering restoratives pronounced 
them outof danger. The girls, before going to bed, had turned out the gas; 
but, in doing so, twisted the burner cock, which was loose, too far around, 
thus allowing an escape of gas to occur. The names of the persons who so 
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‘* We are all straightened up again and in good running order ; the damage 
to the works proper is very trifling.” 
Aft Titusville, Pa. 


W. H. Towler, Esq., Secretary of the Titusville (Pa.) Gas and Water Com- 
pany, communicates the following : 

‘Tn answer to yours, would state that the flood drowned us cut for a 
couple of days only, and our company suffered no especial damage. Had we 
not been caught with a low holder it might have been better for the public 
and ourselves.” 

We had hoped to give with this number a full descriptive account of the 
trouble experienced at the works of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas Light Com- 
pany, but are obliged to defer doing so jintil a later date. 


a 
Exvecrric Licuts at Newport, R. L.—Newport (R. L.) is operating the 
Weston “are” light on some of it 
ployed for street lighting purposes is thirty 
tion sixty-eight cents per night. The depot of the Old Colony Railroad is 
iso lit with the Weston light, requiring ten lights to do the work in a rather 
unsatisfactory manner. It is more than surmised that the people who 


s streets. The number of lights em- 


each light costs the corpora- 


formed the corporation for introducing electricity into Newport rather wish 
they had their money back. 

Price or Gas in Mancursrer, N. H.—Mr. L. P. Gerould writes us tha 
the Manchester Gas Light Company charges $1.80 per thousand for gas sup- 
plied to general consumers, and $1.60 for the gas used by the corporation, 


ReEpUCTION IN Price oF Gas at Worcester, Mass.—At the monthly 
r 


meeting of the directors of the Worcester Gas Light Company, it was 
voted that after July Ist the price of gas remaining still at $2.25 per 1,000 





| luckily escaped death are Aun Riley, aged thirty-one, and Mary Riley, aged 
| twe nty-two, 
!- These disasters have aroused the attention of gas consumers in Brooklyn, 
(more especially those who burn the gas now supplied by the Peoples’ Com- 
pany), to the facts that grave dangers may be in store for them in the future. 
| Several correspondents have sent communications to the daily papers inquir- 
ing as to the cause of the number of deaths from inhalation of illuminating gas 
in the city of Brooklyn since the Fulton Municipal Company commenced 
operations there. It is reported that the attention of Mayor Low has been 
called to the matter, and it is very likely that an investigation will be made. 
We understand that Secretary Benedict, of the Fulton Municipal Com- 
pany, has forwarded to the Mayor a letter in which he asserts that, on ac- 
count of the suecess which his (Benedict's) company has met with, the coal 
gas companies have circulated reports that the gas furnished by the Fulton 
Company is injurious and noxious to life and health. It is further reported 
that he sent to the Mayor some printed matter bé aring on the truth and 
| falsity of such reports. We will hazard the opinion that the list of cases of 
death and suffocation, prepared by Mr. Higgins, of Richmond, Va., and pub- 
lished in last issue of this JouRNAL was not among the evidence offered. 





Health Commissioner Raymond, in an interview which he accorded to a 
| representative of the Brooklyn Daily Hagle said, among other things: ‘] 
don’t know how water gas is affected by the presence of greater quantities of 
carbonic oxide in it than coal gas, because, for all I know, there may be 
other conditions present in the gas which would modify the danger or 
counteract the poison influence to a certain degree; I should say, however, 
that all things being equal, the gas which contained the most carbonic oxide 
would be the most dangerous. I cannot, however, express myself now as to 
the good or bad points of either coal or water gas.” 

If Brooklyn will lead off in the direction of ordering a thorough and 
searching inquiry into this question, she will deserve the thanks of every city 
and town in the country where gas is manufactured. 





OBITUARY Norr.—The many friends of Mr. John H. McElroy, engineer of 
'the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gas Light Company, will learn with sorrow that he has 
met with a painful loss in the decease of his accomplished wife. Mrs. 


McElroy’s de ath occurred on the 16th of March, 
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One More to Go on R 


of No. 1,435 Filbert Pa., was found dead in his bed at 
the Brooklyn Bnd Hotel, N 48 Chatham street, New York City, on the 
morning of Saturday, March 18. He had been suffocated by illuminating gas. 
The he aly was rel 1 lertaker’s in Pearl street. 


p.— William Mulcahey, forty years of age, 


r t Philadel : 
Street, Philadeiphia, 


Way was nor Lir By G The Ford street bridge crossing the 


Schuylkill rive N vn, | was destroyed by fire on the evening of 
Mareh 15. The 1 \ used by the explosion of one of the gasoline lamps 
used for lighting the bridg The explosion occurred about nine o'clock, 


and before ten the structure had fallen into the river a burning mass. 


The bridge was covered and of frame, and erected about 1850 by a char- 
tered company. It was leased by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company, whose track crossed it, connecting the main line with the German- 
town and Norristow ch. 7 structure also included a carriage and 


footway. 

The toll-hous t the north « 
firemen was cuDsunt 

The burning ol the bridgt ‘iously interfere with the business of the 
Reading Railroad Company. The passenger trains running into Ninth and 
Green streets from t main line crossed this bridge, and it was used exten- 
sively for shifting between Norristown and Bridgeport. 

Perhaps the bridge authorities have now come to the conclusion that they 
were not so economical as they supposed when they ordered the lighting of 
the structure with gasoline. We figure it that they are out of pocket about 
$41,000 through their niggardly parsimonionsness, 


e. 
d was ignited, and despite the efforts of the 


LorsEAvU Fvet Works DEesTROYED By FIRe. 
Port Richmond, were tota 


The Loisean Fuel Works, at 
y destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 8th of 


March. The buildings were owned by the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company. The value of the machinery destroyed will aggregate 


$40,000, or more 


Hieu-Pricep Execrric Ligarinc.—The New York Nn contains the fol- 
lowing : 
The whole problem of electric lighting having been reduced to the ques- 


tion of cost, all reliable calculations based on actual results must be welcome. 


On the Ist of January, 1882, a large railway station in California was lighted by 
a loeal branch of the Brush Electric Light Company. The dynamo was 
made to furnish forty light nd worked by a fifty-horse power engine. 
Everything was made of the best material, and put up by experienced work- 


men, Allowing six months to pass so as to permit the expenses to be eut 
down to a minimum, and the employees to be trained to the best efficiency, 
calculations were made for the mouths of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1882, with the following result : 


Average cost per month .................... $525.52 
Average cost per night........... Nebimtae swe Enews 17.06 
Average number of lights nightly. 30.09 


Average hours of lighting nightly ...... PA eae oe 5 
Average cost of one light nightly... 
Average cost per light per hour 

Mr. Samuel Purnell 


.os-0.. OO Cents 
pean ae 11 cents 
who makes this report, comes to the following con- 








clusion. He states thatthe local opinion was that while the station was 
brilliantly illuminated by electricity, and better than gas could possibly do 
it, yet that sufficient ht could have been obtained from gas for half the 
money. 

Gas Trust (Pamaveirnta, Pa.) EmpLoyees.—In compliance with a resolu- 
tion of request from the Philadelphia Councils, President Gardener, of the 
Gas Trust, reported, on March 16, upon the number and distribution of the 
emplovees f the Trust. Lhe is a grand total of 1,697, apportioned as 
follows : 


Seve nth street office, 161: di 
office, 64; Manayunk office, 6; Frankford office, 9 ; 
Diamond street holders, 6 ; Mifflin street holders, 6 ; Germantown holders, 
3: Bridesburg holders, 2; d partment of distribution, Germantown, 5: de- 
partment of distribution, Frankford, 2; Ninth ward works, 476: Fitteenth 
ward works, 106; Twenty-tirst ward works, 40; Twenty-fifth ward works. 
172: Twenty-sixth ward works. 363. 


tribution department, 268 ; 
Germantown oftice, 8 : 


Spring Garden 


A 'TEMPORAI INII REFt Judge Adams recently listened to 
arguments of plic of Adam Wackman for an injunction 
to restrain the St. L Gas, F and Power Furnishing Company from 
further proceedii vith manufacture of gas at its works on Eighteenth 
street and Clark avenue, St, Louis, Mo. Mr. RS. McDonald appeared for 
the plaintiff and Dyer and Ellis r the defendant. When the arguments 
had been submitted, Judge Adams declined to grant a temporary injunction, 
and the proceedings went over to take their regular turn. 


@ orrespondence 


The JoUuRNA - t responsi? for the opinions expressed by correspondents 


4 Pertinent Suggestion. 
To the Editor American Gas Licgut Jovrnat: 


New York, March 26, 1883. 


The death of a llady, Mrs. Hannah C. Johnson, at 215 Graham street, 
Brooklyn, happeni ft ntroduction of water gas in the dis- 
trict supplied by the Peopl Company, has rather exercised the monopol- 
ists connected with the Fulton Municipal Company ; and they are making 


| very strenuous efforts to prove that the gas made by them is not poisonous 
| That they are sorely tried in their efforts to do this, it is only necessary to say 
lthat the following opinion from Professor Chandler, in 1881, has to be 
republished in the Brooklyn papers. 
Report of Professor C. F. Chandler, President of the Board of Health, to 
the Board of Aldermen, city of New York. 
The President laid before the Board the following communication from the 
Board of Health 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, ( 
New York, April 15, 1881. § 
To the Honorable Board of Aldermen : 
At a meeting of the Board of Health, held on the 
report of the President was unanimously adopted, and a copy was ordered to 


3th inst., the following 


be forwarded to your Honorable Body : 
REPORT. 

I have the honor to report that the petition of citizens referred to the 
Board of Health by the Houorable Board of Aldermen, with regard to the 
illuminating gas which is manufactured from steam, anthracite coal and 
naphtha, the so-called ‘* water-gas,”” has heen duly considered. 

This gas has been extensively used in the city of New York for some years 
in public and private buildings. While it differs somewhat in composition 
from the gas manufactured from bituminous coal, it involves in its careless 
if allowed to escape into the air without 
being burned it produces an explosive mixture with the air, and it is also 


use the same sources of danger ; 


liable to suffocate persons who may remain for any length of time in the at- 
mosphere thus contaminated. 7'here are no facts which give any substan- 
tial foundation for the apprehensions of the petitioners that this gas is in 
any way more dangerous than the gas previously in use. T would further 
state that the allegation that this ‘‘ water gas ” has been prohibited in Paris 
is directly denied by Professor Adolph Wurtz, of that city, in a letter which 
[ have before me ; that the greater density of the gas causes it to escape 
more slowly from leaks than does ordinary coal gas, and that its odor is so 
decided that leaks are detected just as readily as in the case of other gas. In 
conclusion, I would say [see no reason why official action should be taken 
C. F. Cuanpuer, President. 

Which was referred to the Committee on Police and Health Department. 

How very valuable the above opinion is, is very readily demonstrated by 
the great number of suftocations and deaths that have occurred from water 
gas in this city and Brooklyn, since its introduction in the two places, 

In your issue of the 16th of March, you say, ‘‘ That no amount of explana- 
tion can bring back to life those who have already died from the effects of 
the poison.” 


on this subject. 


That certainly is an established fact; but is there no redress 
who have thus suffered? The limit fixed in New 
York State for a death cansed by others is, as I believe, $5,000. 
dred deaths at this rate would be $500,000. 


to the amount of money that can be collected for causing death, and 


for the relatives of those 
One hun- 
In some States there is no limit 


$25,000 or $50,000 might be collected in each case, where death occurs, 
Wherever water gas has been introduced, either in this or any other 
country, cases of suffoeatios and death have very soon followed ; and it is 
patent to all who wish to inform themselves of this great truth. 
Now as the 


for damages in each and every case ; 


dead cannot be raised, would it not be well to make the effort 
and see if, by affecting their pockets, it 
would not induce them to rid the gas they are distributing of the deadly car- 
bonie oxide, which forms so large a part of all water gas, and is so potent in 


who inhale it ? E. S. 


the causing of death to all 


Poughkeepsie Street Lamps.—_Chairman Cunley Corrects Mr. Allen. 
PovGHKeepstz, N. Y., March 26, 1883. 
To the Editor American Gas Ligut JOURNAL : 

[ have just read a communication in your Journat from A. L. Allen, in 
which he states that I personally knew nothiug as to the charges made, I] 
What I 
and the whole Board, including 

One other item in Mr, Allen’s 
[ re- 
ported a number of gas lights as not burning, for the qaarter, to the amount 


will now say that that statement is not as Mr. Allen represents it. 


reported I got from my own observation ; 
the Mayor, received and adopted my report. 
communication I wili also deuny—-that in reterence to his quarter’s pay. 


of $66. This sum was deducted from his bill. I also offered a resolution at 


|our last Board meeting directing the city attorney to give his opinion as to 
the validity of the contract said to be existing between the city of Pough- 
We claim that the numerous viola- 


keepsie and the Citizens’ Gas Company, 





tions of Mr. Allen, and his company, have invalidated it. There have been 


; complaints made to me every week, since I have been chairman of the Lamp 
| Committee, concerning the way and manner in which the streets lamps have 
| been lighted this winter. 
You will probably hear from Mr, Allen again. 
from me if it should be necessary to reply to 


Mr. Allen. 


You certainly will hear 
any more wild statements of 
Yours, ete., 


C. B. Cuntey, Chairman Lamp Committee. 
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Gas Stocks. 
_ i — 
Quotations by Geo. W. Close, 
Dealerin Gas Stocks. 


(with W. BK. Scott & Co.,) 


Broker 


34 Ping Srreet, New kork Cry 
Marcu 16, 1883. 


and 


tm Allcommunctations will receive particular attention 








t#” The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. ag 
Gas Co. sof N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
Central $466,000 50 80 90 
Harlem 1,800,000 5O 97 99 
oF Bonds 170,000 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 233 237 
Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 188 192 
ois Bonds... 658,000 - «106 108 
Mutual......0.0. .cco =3.500.000 100 115 120 
oe Bonds........... 3,000,000 100 102 
Municipal....... sabenses 1,590,000 100 188 190 
we Bonds... . 750,000 106 110 
New York........ east 4,000,000 100 124 126 
Northern. ...........000. 125000 50 95 
Serip 108,000 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ......... cos S.0CROGO 26 1 117 
CURIE siiicsnnecanses .. 1,200,000 20 74 77 
* §. F. Bonds.. 320.000 1000 105 107 
Fulton Municipal..... 1590.000 100 70 80 
Pooples..........6..... 1,000,000 10 53 5A 
” POMGB iis <5 cise 290,000 104 107 
4 <n a 250,000 os 88 40 
M stropolitan.........6 1,000,000 199 78 85 
ee TCC ED escooee «=, 000,000 = 25 + 59 
3 Otfs....- ..- ° 700,000 1000 90 93 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 3670 75 
- Bonds 1,000,000... 100 101 
gtichmond Go., 6. i. 300,000 50 7 75 
e Bonds....... 40,000 — — a 
. 
Advertisers Index. 
GAS ENGINEERS, _ 
E. MoMillin & 0o., Irontomy OhiOs.. 6s es ccc es cee ccc cccceces 161 
G. Warren Dresser New York City.... ...cccccccscccescees 165 


GAS WOKKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 

James KR. Floyd, New York City 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I 
Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa iceiettads 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
jartiett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ 
P. Munzinger, Phila., Pa...........00- 


Davis & Faruuw Mfg. Co., Waltbam, Mass 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


A. HE, Become, DUTTON, Whe Pics oc ck ce cccesiccccccecscces 


(yloucester [ron Works, Phila., Pa 


James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..................6-. 


R. BD. Wood & Go. PRIM. PAs ce ccc cssnesss 5 de alive an oxic 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa........... 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, 
G. Shepard Page, New York City.... 
Jas. R. Smedberg, New York City 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK, 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J..... 
lb. Kreischer & Sons, New York City Riches 
Adam Weber, New York ONY ...cccccccricccesccvcivescecs 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo bad ‘ 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Rorgner & O'Brien, Phila., Pa 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Henry Maurer, New York City.... 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo : sere 
Chieago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Is.. 
laylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio — 

PHOTOMETERS, 

G. Shepard Page, New York City... mae 


DIBTERICHDS KEGENERATOR FURNACE, 


Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md.... 


GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Ov., Troy, N. Y.. 


Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila, Pa....... .....2--- 
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GAS METEKS. 


Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila.*Pa 166 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia 167 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa 167 
Helme & MelIlhenny, Phila. Pa 167 | 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 166 | 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y 167 | 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P H.& F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind 161 


Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City 


GAS COALS. 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa 165 | 
Perkins & Co., New York City ... 1t4 | 
Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia 165 | 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimote, Md 165 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore. Md ‘ 95 
Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsbureh, Pa dighgesane 165 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City ates Som 
GAS ENGINES, 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa........ 166) 
STREET LAMPS, 
J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.... . 160 


PURIFIER SCREENS. 
George D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.......... 
BURNERS, 
G. Getrover. Phila, PS. ...cccccccess Saisie cites ts 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
Connelly & Co., New York City 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING 
H. E. Parson, New York City............. 
PROCESSES. 
Gwynne Harris New York City 
Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
Thomas B. Fogarty, New York City .............. 
a.AS FUEXTURES, 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.. . ... 
CEMENT. 
F. 0. Norton, New York City 


161 | 


| 570-4 
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FOR SALE. 


Columns (20 ft. liigh, Cast 


Iron), Gird- 


ers, Angle lLron, King Posts, and 


the Internal Framing of two 48-teet 
Holders, 
The above materials are as good as new Apply t 


Gis WORKKS, WELUEINGTON, DEL. 


rHos. 


Meters For Sale. 


CURLEY 


300 TWO-LIGHT DRY METERS, 


In good order. Have been but little used. 


Will be sold very low, 
“GAS COMPANY, 


in lots to suit customers. Address 


care Am 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG, CO, 


Gas Light Journal 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
93S to 954 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Av., 
TROY,N. ¥. 
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In Good Order, from 5 to 6 ft. Diameter. e > ons 

"an “* QD 

Address, stating size and size of connections, also price, re re) \ oe 

BOX 24, STaTION G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8 N= & 

fg, mae 

nw : ace 

WANTED). ar ac 
: : mw OG ¢ gea g 
A Situation as either Superintendent Ss a 3 ao 4 
or Assistant in a Gas Works. pm S 3 5 sas 6 
Thoroughly understands the manufacture and distribution of gas 3.5 hey 3 ye os - 
in all its branches; also gas fitting, bookkeeping, etc.; references = a - be “a ’ S r 
good. Address & e ® < og° & 
we > ne 
*GAS SUP'P.,”? 203 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. > Om a a § a 
570-2t SOUTH BEND, IND. [J F > F 

E"OR SALE. 
Gardner B 
ardner Bros. Gas Retort and Fire Brick Works. 
Established im 1864. 


Situated at Lockport Station, on the P. R. R., 60 miles from Pittsburgh, 
complete plant for manufacturing Clay Gas Retorts, Settings, Blocks, Tile, and Fire Brick 





Gardner Bros. 


of land, with 9 good tenements. 
direct from kilns into cars. 
| the best made of Mount Savage clay. 
parties desirous of purchasing. 


about 100 retorts, with necessary settings, and 100,000 fire brick per month. 
ourselves within short distance of works and hauled in wagons. 
necessary buildings, a number of tenements and town lots. 


our kilns. Good trade established. 


Our good will and influence to go with sale. 
ness done will be shown to responsible parties desirous of purchasing. 
desired will be cheerfully given by Garpner Bros., Lockport, Pa 


Pa, The Works consist of 
Capacity, 
Clay and coal mined by 
Over three acres of land, with all 
The P. R. R. has side track alongside 
Statement of busi- 
Any further information 


AISO, 


“Standard Savage” Fire Brick Works, 


Established in 18738. 


Situated at Ellerslie Station, Md., on Balt. & O. R. R; 
venient shipping arrangements on both roads. Works consist of two indepeudent plauts of machinery, 
160 | so constructed and arranged that they can be run separately or together. 
Capacity of Works, over 14,000 bricks per day. 
. 163 | abundance, mined on royalty, and delivered direct into Works by gravity. 

| road, large portion of which was laid with new 'T-rail last year. 
barrels per hour ; also mountain stream delivering water by gravity into tanks at Works. Seven acres 
Everything in first-class order for manufacturing and shipping brick 
Good and growing trade established. 


new, erected last year. 


also on Bedford Branch of P. R B Has eol- 
One of the buildings entirely 

Mount Savage Clay in 
Inclined plane and tram 


New artesian well, capacity over 35 


Brick unquestionably as good as 


Statements of business done will be shown to responsible 
Our good will and influence to go with sale, 


Any further informa. 


157 . tion desired will be cheerfully given by GarpneR Bros., Lockport, Pa. 
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F J D ‘ VIS R 7 R F A RNUM e We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits fo 
‘ ° . : 9 the Stnvous Friction Conpenser. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern, 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Fricrion ConpENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


fi low ing places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 
town, Mass, Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


GAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 





WALTHAM. MAS™. 


FOGARTY’S 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING WATER GAS. 
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This Process produces Hydrogen Gas free from Carbonic Oxide, and simultaneously 
Ammonia and Bicarbonate of Soda. 

It consists In—1Ist, Making a cheap heating gas through the action of steam and air on incandescent carbon 

2 Converting the nitrogen of the gas into ammonia. 3d, Converting all the carbonic oxide in the gas into 

carbonic acid. 4th, Purifying the gas from carbonic acid, without cost, by means of the ammonia produced. 

oth, Decomposing the bicarbonate of ammonia produced by means of common salt, producing chloride of ammonia 


and bicarbonate of soda. For information, address 


‘FELOMAS BB. FOGARTY, 
P. O. Box 2568. ROOM 25 No. 18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, AMERICAN METER co., New York and Philadelphia. 
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Awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal by the Am. Inst., 1881. Awarded the First Premiums at St. Louis, ‘81 & '62. 


AMERICAN METER CoO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS QF THE 


‘ECONOMY’ GAS STOVES 


in presenting our “ Economy ” Gras Cooking Stoves for the season of 1883, we would state that we are most 
firmly convinced of their superior efficiency, durability, and economical use of gas for culinary purposes. To 
promptly meet the demand we anticipate for these Stoves, we have arranged to keep large and varied stocks at our 
manufactories and agencies. ; 

These Stoves have been awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal and Medal of Superiority at the Exhibitions 
of the American Institute, 1881 and 1882, the First Premiums at the St. Louis Fairs, 1881 and 1882, and the 


(old Medal of the Union Universelle de Art Culinaire. AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


“ECONOMY” GAS STOVES. ¥ 


All sizes of our * Economy” Range, from “6A” upward, 


AhE FiTTéD WITH THE 


NEW AND IMPROVED ROASTING OVEN DOOR 





With these Stoves all qualities of Gas can be used. 





A BROTLER UNDER THE FIRE 
WITHOUT SMOKE. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR NICK- 
EL PLATED FITTINGS. 

UNEQUALED ECONOMY OF GAS 
FOR THE QUANTITY OF COOKING 
DONE 


AN OPEN ROASTER UNDER THE 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE. 


A THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 
HEAT THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
STOVE. 


UNSURPASSED EXCELLENCE 
OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH. 


ALL THE OVENS TIGHT, JACK- 
ETED, AND PERFECTLY VENTI- 
LATED 


DOWNWARD RADIATING BURN. 
ERS OF GREAT POWER 


PATENT SMOKELESS GAS-AND 
\fRk BURNERS OF SUPERIOR 
POWER FOR BOTLING, FRYING, 
STEWING, PRESERVING, JELLY- 
ING, HEATING SAD-IRONS, ETC. 


RADIATING BURNERS THAT 
CONSUME THE GAS OF ANY LO 
~ CALITY WITHOUT ODOR OR 
= SMOKE 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL SUPER- 
TORTTY IN ALL COOKING OPERA- 
LTONS 


BURNERS THAT ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE FROM 
TIME OR USAGE. 


No. 9.—** Economy” Gas Range, with Improved Roasting Oven Door. 





TILESE STOVES ARE MADE IN ALL SIZES, TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY FAMILY. 


— 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO.. LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.CO, _ MANHATTAN 


CORNER OF MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STRFETS.| Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J a 


MANUFACTURERS OF ea LOUIS ne STR SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 


CG] ' Sarna crc |e aoe anreeee 
ay Gas Retorts, ede coe ; AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
Gas House Tiles, go: sos. me 905 Pine Street, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
Fire Bricks Etc. Etc. ST. LOUIS, MO. Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. %. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and ESTABLISHED €N 1845. § 
Fire Sand in Barrels, B. KREISCHER & SONS, -Borgner & 0 Brien, 
cian Some | cpuieneiemeees ene, (CARR RETORTS 
BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


Clay Retort & Fire bn Hans, Cas Retorts, rine ricks, ties, ete. 


(EDWARD D WHITE &C 70.) 


Munutnctnrors of Ling Mowers, ice Brick,| TILES, FIRE BRICK. 23d St., Above Race, 
VAN DYKE EL iZABETH, RICHAR D “y PARTITION STS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


LOCKPORT, PA GARDNER BROTHERS, MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 


—ESTABLISHED 1L864.—— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








~ OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. ESTABLISHED 1856. ~ WORKS, PERTH AMEOY, NEW / JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER. 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort “Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


Howard sy Pacific B.R. EV EK N S & H © WA R D, 916 Market = St. Louis, Mo. 
FIRE BRICK. GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWER PIPES, 38 TO 24 INCHES DIAMETER. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in Barrels andin Bulk. All kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 











| CHAS. TAYLOR, Manufacturer. J. ANDERSON, Manager. 
CHICAGO - _ CINCINNATI : ead 
; Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co. = = 
RETORT & FIRE BRICK WORKS, Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co. 3 = - = 
at <x 
394 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. TAYLOR & ANDERSON, ot a. a 

(Late CHAS. TAYS OR, estab. 1872.) cs - 
GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF oss Lad wD - 
STANDARD CAS RETORTS, FIRE = a a uw 
Clay Retorts and Settings, BRICK, AND TILE. . = b 
j BLAST FURNACE LININGS ; CUPOLA BLOCKS; *” = 
BLOCKS & TILES yu47e; aneaeiae Shanice eanem Caan vo: 
or every Shape and Size to Order. DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; 


| SIEMENS’ & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES; Are adapted tor use of Streets, Park 


! XXX PRESSED GAS WORKS FURNACE BLOCKS; Satin : 
STANDARD FIRE BRICKS. rine CEMENT, A Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 
| POROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS 

Doubled Milled Clay, Ground Bricks, FOR BENCH FRONTS. | WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


: Mme ss > Pure ality 
and Fine sand of Purest Quality. Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. 


* 
- wt = = BRANCH W cS, NEW CU ND, W. VA. | 
Nen-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. A CO, ae . Jacob G. Miner, 
Special goods { 


General Office and Works, 


aa BURNS ST., CINCINNATI, O. MOBRISANIA, N, Y. CITY. 
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; MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
at! a « Manufacturers ot 
RA. ROoOOts 
, CHANDELIERS, 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 
hb Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
; keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 
i Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 
¥ | NEW YORK. 
: Spectal designs furnisuned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
4 Public Halls Lodges Ac. 
EF’. O. NORTON, 
MANITFACTURER OF 
Hydraulic Cement. 
Specially adapted for gas works Under water it is capable 
4 With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. of giving better results than Portland or any other cement. 
: 92 Broadway, New York. 
i BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 





i P, H. & F. M. ROOTS, } Patentees and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, E. McMILLIN & CoO., 


IRONTON, O©&., 
S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 


PO 








JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. Gas Engineers and Contractors 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 
j GAS WORKS LEASED OR PURCHASED, 
: Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Cacenegiaiibiaineaittidiui 
SMITH & SAYRE ME’CQ Cco., 
Bo. 2 S P CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y 
G. G. PORTER, President. No. 245 Broadway, New York. 
Machinery and Apparatus for Cas Works. 
Drawings, Plans, and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, or tor the Con- 
struction of New Works, Forwarded on Application. 
Ma¢kenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, Bye-Passes, Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic 
Street Pressure Governor, Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying Boxes and 
‘*Standard”’ Scrubbers.  Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 
ql 
, a 
. FF 
7 OG 
x 





ve 


This Cut shows a Good Arrangement of Hxhauster and Compensator, Bye-Pass and Valves, with Engine and Governor. 


ee BINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30; unbound, $22.80. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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A... Ie. BIN 2A, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Flange-Pipes 


Bane 


CAST 


FOR 





"440M 
jesouay 


Aapunoy 


IN. PIPES 


WAT ER AND GAS 





JAMES 8. MOORE, Pre 
B+ NJAMIN CHEW Tres as. 





Cast Iron Gas & Water Pies, Sig) Valves, iit we Gastolders 


Ofttice No. 6 North Seventh treet. 


ES) ‘ER TRON yy 


GLOUCESTER Ci 


'AS, P, MIC HELLON, Sec, 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


CITY Nes 





AC. 


Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED °1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Cast Iron Water and 





PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
162 BROADWAY. 
ca a Se [7 
at Gas Pipe 
DIAMETER. 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES 


ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House 


Branches, Bends, 


and Mine Work. 
Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


436-1 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS | 


and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 
towing Books, at prices named : 


THE 
Three vols.; 


MANUFAC. 
$10 per vol. 


KING'S TREATISE OW 
TURE OF COAL GAS. 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY KicHARDs, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Piates, in Cioth bind- 


ing. $!7. 

Tak GAS ANALYS'E°S MPANUAG,, by F. W Hakt- 
LEY. $2.50, 

ANAL YStS, PERCH NVICAL VALWATION, PU- 


MEFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rey. W. R. Bowprres, M. A., with Engravings. 5% vo., 
Moth. $4.0. 

GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER 
TESTING, by F. W. Hargrixey. $1.60. 


GAS CONSU™M SRS HAND BOOK, by Wm. Ricz- 


akps. C. E. 18 mo Sewed, 20 Cents. 
GAS CONSUMERS “"LANUAL, by E. 8. CATHELS, CLE. 
10 Cents 


PHRACHICAL, 
Box, 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
CwerEN C. D. Koss, Member Institute Civil Engineers 
3 vo, Cloth. $1.50. 


FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING 
GAS COMPANIES. $8. 
The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price. 
We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


TREATISE ON HEAT, by Tuomas 
Second edition. $5, 


FOR 





R. 


D. 


WOOD & CO?.. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 


Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestn ut Str eet 


JAMES MARSHALL & co. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES =o 





ARAN DS a 


Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Sireet, 
Office, No. 24 Nineteenth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B.—Pipes from 38-inch and upwards cast tn 12 ft. lengths. 
te™ Send for Circular aod Price List. 


Mllert Foundry aud Machine Co 


Kuimited. Established 184s, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS EERO NeWALE Rak : 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hy drants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 
Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Roil'ng Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, ete. 


GENERAL OFFICE, READING, PA. 








To Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any 

under a stated pressure. for samples. 

Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, 

MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 
A. GEFRORER, 

248 N. Sth Street, Phila., Pas 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


amount 
Send 


and STREET 


Cc. 


H, P. ALLEN, President, 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from late: 
most essential improvements More appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘“* Water Gas,” by the decomposition of super 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those tn 
Coal Gas Works, 18 an established euccess. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, aS weil as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 





rior to any gar made by the old, or any other metaod. 

| Our process is not intermittent but continuous, The ste 

| and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, ant 
run for days without change. All the materials required 

besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 


All remittances must be made by ¢ ‘heck, Draft, or Post Office 3% gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 


Money Order. 


A. M, CALLENDEK & CO. 
Room 18, No, 48 Pine 8t., N. ¥ 


lant gas. 
Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 





(" 


a 
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JAMES: R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders af Gas Works, 
| Casholders, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
=ym benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAKR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBB ERS 
(wet and dry), and 
EX HAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description, 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS, 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR ANIL FRAME. 
BUTLER'S 


COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 





GAS GOVERNORS, 
aad everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works at 
| w price, and in complete order, 
SELLER’S 
for te leaks in Retorts. 


N.R.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty tuchos- 
a ve > low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


CEMENT 


Ii RANSHAW, Pres, o itimen T. H. Brronw, Asst. idee. 
Wa. Sracey, Vice-Pres, R. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SINCI6 and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 


WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVAYOR CARS, 
COKE CRUSHERS, 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- 
tion of Coa] and Oi] Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 

Foundry; Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37, & 39 Mill St., 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey St., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO, 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULA 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMUN AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. _ 
spondence solicited. 467- 


| Mount Joy, Pa. 





(1842, DEILY & FOWLER 1883 The Kerr Murray Mfg Co 
‘ 1 


LAUREL IRON WORKS, aap 
PHILADELPHIA. BENCH CASTINGS, 


Address; 39 Ihaurel St. | ’ 7 
Boilers and Engines, 


STEAM JET AND ROTARY 
EXHAUSTERS 


HOT TAR SCRUBBERS. 


pean and Pipe 
Condensers. 


Multitubnlar Water Condensers, 
WATER SPRAY WASHERS, 


Purifiers, Ash Lime Trays, Improved Dry 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC, 


With Cast or Wrought Lron Guide ats 
£\1r 


Holders built at following places since 1880: 


St. Hyacinth, Can. 
Rockaway B'ch, L.I., N.Y.(2) Norwalk, O. 

Zanesville, O. (2) Brattleboro, Vt. 
Lancaster, O. Waltham, Mass (2) 
Blackwell's Island N. Y. West Chester, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass., (1) Baltimore, Md. 
Dorchestet, Mass. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Wheeling, West Va. Galveston, Texas (2) 
Lansing, Mich. Marlboro, Mass. 

Flint, Mich, Denver, Col, 

Galveston, Texas (1) Chicago, Ill. (West Side). 
Milton, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. (South Side). 
Scranton, Pa. Pawtucket, R. I. 

West Point, N. Y. Brookline, Mass. 
Fitchburgh, Mass. Sherbrooke, Can. 

New London, Coun. Burlington, N. J. (2 


Center Seals, Meter Bye-Passes, 
Hub & Flange Stop Valves 


CGashoiders, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE LIFT. 


Framés. | 
| 
} 
| 
! 


Latest and most improved patterns of gas apparatus, from 
Derby, Conn, Bridgeton, N. J. eae ee ; 
Bridgeport, Conn. Bay City, Mich. 4 to 30 inch openings. Plans, specifications, and estimates fur 
Allegheny, Pa. nished for erection of new and rebuilding of old works 


- Announcement. 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60,, 


Ksimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
JSTONMN METEHVEN, 


* 
of the London Gas IA, Co.zinventor of the 


NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


Wall Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GPEENPOINT, BROORCLYN, N.Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDEC TES. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS. and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 














=e = < and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture a d 

4 Fa ee ey =f Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 

¥ and Proposals givev for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
GASHLODERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE 


Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


P. MUNZINGHEBR, 


Engineer and Builder, 
1211 MARKET ST... PHILA. PA. 


Builder and Constructor of all kinds of Gas Machinery 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN, 
Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Pus ifers, 
Centre Valves, Gusholders, Stop Valves, Etc. 


Estimates and Drawings Furnished on Application. 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 








THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August 1, 1882. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 

all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Yough oghe ny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. L. Seott, Esq., stil retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and unlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


New York P.O. Pox, 8695. 45 SOUTH STRERT, N. Y. 


THE “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


{t is the onLY washer-secrubber that will take out aLt the ammonia. The removal of the ammonia increases the 
illuminating power of the gas fully 1 2 candles. The “Standard” will also remove one-third of the carbonic acid 
and sulphureted hydrogen from the gas, thereby largely reducing the labor, nuisance, and cost of purification, — Lf 
found desirable, the ammoniacal fiquor can be concentrated to 30 or 40 oz. strength by simply regulating the water 
supply, thus making the tre ansport: ition of the liquor practice a for some distance when there is no manufactory of 
sulphate of ammonia in the vicinity. It is never necessary to pass the ammoniacal liquor through the washer but 
once I order to obtain ay desired devree of posed ns ly The power required | tor the revolution ot the shaft is 
considerab y less than that 1 quired fo puinp water to the top ot the “Tower” ser ubbers, The value of the ammoniacal 
liquor produced by the “Standard” will pay for its entire cost in from one to two years. There is no clogging of 
tar in the dises; consequently the “Standard” cannot get out of order, and the back pressure is hardly appreciable. 
The cost of the “Standard” Washer-Serubber, both for machine and foundation, is much less than the respective 
costs when “Tower” scrubbers are erected... The considerable expense of coke, wood, or other scrubbing material 
is Wholly saved, and the cost and nuisance of occasionally replacing it are = avoided. ‘The effectiveness of 
the “Standard” is not Lpaired by the accidental failure of the water supply, or from neglect to draw off the 
concentrated liquor for a consider: thle period, The ammonia produced by the + Brae ete ” Washer-Scrubber is takeu 





wholly from the gas, and is in addition to that flowing from the condensers and hydraulic main. The capacity of 
this washer-serubber can be veadily and economically increased, at any time, by adding one or more sections and 
lens the ‘hh Ine the shaft. The “ Standard "ds much more readily and « heaply protected | trom changes in the weathes 
than “Lower” scrubbers, as the latter must be kept warm in winter by a steam jacket or an expensive brick building. 


Indorsements from Prominent American Cas Engineers. 


Denver, Con., March 19, 1883. WHeEEuING, W. Va., March 20, 1882. 
I am satisfied that the apparatus which brings the gas most intimately into con- The illuminating power of our gas has been increased two candles, the ammo- 
tact with its own liquors for the longest time after the tar is removed will best nia taken out, and the quantity of lime used in purification reduced nearly 40 
assist in the purification. W. J. Fay, Vice-Prest. and Supt. per cent. We are enabled to sell our ammoniacal liquor at a handsome profit. 


: DWAR AZLETT, Secretary. 
I consider it the best Scrubber in the market. Epwarp Hazzert, Secretary 
> . . 1 . CN ro ar la » Y. , ~L Ww . : . ” bg ‘ * . s of, 

Rosert YounG, Engineer Allegheny Gas Works. The working of the ‘**Standard" Washer-Scrubber is entirely satisfactor) 
tam more please d with it the longer it works It is doing its work thor- Sixteen-ounce liquc wis made without difficulty, and its remarkable power in re 


oughly, efficiently, and sustainedly. There is absolutely no trouble or anxiety ™O0% al of ammonia is plainly revealed by the improvement in thi operation of our 
about it. It shows no sign of any obstruction. “purifiers, and the absence of the pungent, objectionable odor of ammonia 
Wa. A. Srepman, Treasurer Newport Gas Light Co. A. A. SMauuey, Pres. Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Newark, N. J. 
It is the best Washer yet made. It saves about one-third the expense of lime Our income from the sale of the liquor is 300 per cent. above the sum realize ad 
purification, and returns 40 per cent. annually on its cost. before the Washer was put in, and will pay its cost in two years. 
D. H. Geoere, Manager Quebec Gas Works. J. R. Tuomas, Engineer Williamsburgh Gas Co, 


Within the last 5 years over 200 * Standard” Washer-Scrubbers have been put in operation in all parts of the world, and they have 
practically supplanted all other systems 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
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: NEWBURGH corer o 


ORREL COAL COMPANY, PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 





2 


OFFER THEIR 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell ey Cy SORMNRE 


| and Palatine Gas Coals, | GAS Ptr R Pos E S. 


ALSO SHIPPERS — 


FOUNDRY COKE Their regety - located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Statior 
| m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 


Mimes Situated at OFFICES 


NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND | No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Waii Street, New York, 








; , , Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 

E EOME OF FICE, Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 

: . | 3866--Ly Pier No. t (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. By 

25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. | 7 
CHARLES MACHALL. CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 

q SECRETARY. | Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANN EL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
t — | in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

, CHAS. W. HAYES, Agentin New York, J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. 0. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


No. L111 Broadway <- -«<- Trinity Building: | oe , : 
| Saes C. & O. R’way Coal Agency, N. Y¥. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 
| AGENTS; ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore 


shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OPER HBR UHH ‘Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


DESPARD COAL 





FOR THE SALE OF THE 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay | 
Sl ote cas. _ §UPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS 
ROUSSEL & HICKS, Agents, 7! Broadway, New York. ’ 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, = E> ' iD sTTrEREAW COA “ 
M nes in a C ounty, West Virginia, Also, ss E Lt N Tr A IN = i Mi a as, 
Wharves Locust Point, 
Compazy's Office, 17 German st.,} enenne. From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- | Cc. B. ORCUTT, secrerary ) » 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas = a | Aprinesnpensn . d v 
Light Company, New York; Jersey ity Gas Light C ‘ompany, J.7.§ GORDON, Sates AGent. 5 OFF (CE, 22 PINE STREET, N. ¥. 
; Washington Gas L ight Company ; Portland Gas Light 
( ‘ompany, Maine 
.” Reference to them 18 requested. wg 


— _ CIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 





t. MCCRICKART, Pres’t. McCRICKART, Mang’r. 


THE FORT PITT COAL C0, 


Miners and Shippers of 


Brancu OFFICE OF THE Strone Gas Fuen anp LicHt ComMPAny, ( 
CorNER Broapway AND Matin Srreet, Yonkers, July 2, 1881. § 
The Yonkers Furr Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 
the Strona Process, for Hear, Power, and Lieut. 


re - It has afout two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of 
Yonkers, aud is supplying gas for cooking, heating, and various industrial purposes. 
The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success, 
That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone. 


Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, 

K if electricity should eventually Cvive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 

Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkegs employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, 





| then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own opinion as to their 
No. 337 Liberty Street, relative power and yalue. The Srrone Gas Furn anp Licur Company is the proprietor for the 


State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 
P | T T S RB lJ R G H, a E N N, All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to 
R. W. VAN PELT, President of the Company, 
G. W. DRESSER, C. E, 


And alao President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Co. 
Member American Society Civil Engineer | THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER BY F. W. HARTLEY, AsI.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 


PRICE, $2.50. 





ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Gas Bianufacture. A. M. Callender & Cc., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 


4 Sirgen tes hoa tye 


RMD POR Horeca 
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———— —_—_——_ ; 
INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION ’ 
HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
HARRIS, GRIFFIN & Co@., 
12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.. 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 
The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use cf 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instraments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements whici, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 
Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
, Secretary, pro-tem. Director Genera! President 
- CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 
Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 
Established 1866. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF i 
DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM : 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, - 
Meter Connections, Patent Car Fare Registers, Church and Tower Clocks with or without Dluminating Dials, and other light Machinery. } 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec 
« ) . \ ¥ ¢ 
AMERIC AN METER COMPANY 
— J) “—as Aan 7 — % 
wit AND DRY GAS METERS. ESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. ” PRESSU RE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
d DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
3 GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactorics: ) GAS SDOV ES Agoncics: 


| 
ony + sry a % , . a ‘ | 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
| ‘ ‘ “sé , > ’ ) . 
512 W. 22d St., N. » a St GG al . a1 AN DARD Regoceonsn ” = mer eae, 20 South Canal Street, Chicage. 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, 810 North Second Street, St. Louis. 


! 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s *“*Invariable Measuring’? Drum, ft 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Franciseo, 


HELME & MecILHENNY, 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 





ESTABLISEXD 15948, | 
PRACIIOAL GAS WELTER MANUFACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa a 


To manutacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, P hotometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Fauperience of the Business een meee of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of at 
ork, we cun guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and tn everu respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








WM, WALLACE ; GOODWIN, Prest, and Treas, WM. Hi. MERRI K, V.-}-reat. il. DUMONT WAG NER, Supt. S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec 1 
| THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, | 
f Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
th | 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. thy 
oh | j it 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York ti 
MANDFAOTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 
Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 
Testing and Clfemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 
Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 
Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work gnaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 
dads: die kD AEN odatided Ce Cr2C)., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 
(Established 1854.) 
No. 51 Lancaster Street, Albany. N. Y. , 
‘ae)=6s STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. iF 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and BEATING STOVES. i 
We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 13 
feel justified in assuring the publie that our goods will give perfect cent “ay Eve ry Meter emans ting from our establishment will bear the Staté Inspector’s 4 


Bapag, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 





vallel’s Gas GOMSUMETS Mall. ="“Popetis Tron Sponge 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain ata glance with- a, s 
ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quautty system of Bookkeepi ng 
and money value of the Gasconsumed. Aiso the best methoa FOK GAS COMPANIES. 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of tts licht. 

It will be to the advantage of Gas Compintes wo sarply Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check F, O, Ord CA S$ EE xX id A U 8S T Ee ie Ss 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, us a weane of pre- OF Reeistered Letter. A 
venting complaint arising from their wantof Knowledge in 


AND 


Biank Bo _ks, with printed beadings asd forms on this sys- 


em, wi!l jc supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by FOPELL Paviadelphia, or P 7 SppAy ns CONNELLY & Co., 
A.M CALLENDER & CO., A M, CALLENDEK & ©O 


42 Pine St.. New York. OFFICB GaS LIGHT JocRNAL 42 Pine St., N.Y. | No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW VORK CITY. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO, 


Successors to WW. WA. Goonvnow in ct CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St., Phila, 142 Chambers St., N.Y., 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 


BRAY’S 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME BURNERS 


AND 








SPECIAL UNION-JET. 


gS ? A y’ a The Special Burners are made 


for both High and Low Pressure. 
In ordering Burners our customers 


Patent LANterDd _ win contr « saver vy ccating t2e 


Pressure, 


Bray’s Patent They give a 


Standard Slit-Union Permanently Well- 
‘Burners shaped Flame, 
do not Corrode in free trom Roaring 


any Atmosphere, and Flickering. 





BRaY’s PATENT LANTERN. STANDARD SLIT-UNION. SPECIAL SLIT-UNION. 


The “Special” Burners, as improved, are more adaptable to the requirements of gas illumination than any now 
before the public. They can be made to suit any pressure or quality of gas (including air gas). The gas inlet 1s 
so placed that it cannot be tampered with, and they are not lable to get out of order. 

The following table and sentences in quotation marks are taken from the report of 8. C. Ford, the United States 
Inspector of Gas and Meters at Washington, D. C., for the year 1881: 

a = : ‘- On examination of the above table of tests, 


F made with various burners, it wi 2 observed 
Illuminating Illuminating Value of itl ri imers, ill be r 








Pressure at Pe power in power in one foot of gas that the illuminating power obtained with Bray's 
Description of Burner. points of of gas per candles at candies, at in terms of special burners Nos, 5, 6, and 7, both slit-union 
ignition. ate Of acvus ate of 5 cu. It. standar P . 4 . : > E- oa | _ 4 
hour. consumption. per hour. candles. a form, oe We 9 : Rar a Bray 8 regula 
a a wt or burners only moderately good. 
Inches. Cubic Feet. Candles. ‘ andles, ( andies. ‘Ma eT = ,? . " it. 
Bray’s Standard Slit-Union (80 candles... 255 6.90 30.04 21.76 4.35 The result of test with. Bray's standard slit 
Special Slit-Union No. 7......... 50 4.74 19.20 20.25 4.05 nnion burner was bighly satisfactory. This burner 
“ = . No. ee 50 - ~ 4 4 = : 4 is best suited for street illummation, and will 
‘ = cf _ See 50 2 5.97 2 5 : . " 
“ “ “ > GaeaaraR, rs 3 49 1258 18.02 360 yield the maximum power obtainable from a cubic 
- * Union Jet No. 7...... ane 50 4.84 19.13 19.76 3.95 foot of gas.” 
» . apy eee 55 4.22 17.10 19.79 3.95 ; 
“ “ “a. oa 60 4.14 ae 4 e~4 “The special burners manufactured by Bray 
ry “ “ ‘ 4 ne 3.3 2 ( i. 3.56 ° — ¢ 
“ Regulator Union m.. Ne eh 4 ao 17.69 772 3 54 & Co. compare favorably with any yet inspected 
“ “ . —. 50 58 17.63 17.01 3.40 by this office. They are well made, and no doubt 
“ “3 a. eee 60 1.87 13.71 15.68 8.13 sill prove verv »;j tical use. They 
“ “ + Mec nc. 60 3.Y 11.46 14.43 2 RR will prove very durable in practical use. They 


are best adapted for gases of high gravity.” 


Bray’s Patent Standard Slit-Union Burners are of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 candle power. The Patent Lanterns 
are adapted for burners of 50, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 800 candle power, and are acknowledged to be the best 
lantern for street lighting yet invented. Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. G B. EDWARDS, Mang. N.Y. Branen 
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